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as credit basis 


Greatly expands a bank’s opportunity 
to extend sound credit fe. 





Field Warehousing as practiced by Douglas-Guardian 
Nation-Wide Service breaks the oveiiie jam TYPICAL COMMODITIES @ | 
FIELD WAREHOUSED 

Banks, with plenty of money available for loaning, have been unable Pe ee ee ee app 

to find enough borrowers with acceptable collateral. Businesses in S od oa ete 8 tech Me dee. 

need of funds have been unable or unwilling to borrow under con- rsa mye Pas Cibeanii e 
| ditions the banker is compelled to impose. adhe wee ate Field ig Hid "Male, NA “te hon 
Warehousing brings the two together with great benefit to both. ie + ee eee 
: : nia ; P etroleum Products, Pickles in Vats, Rice, J Hor 
We are a national service organization, with experienced, compe- Ready-Made Clothing, Seeds, Syrup, 
tent management. We can set up a bonded field warehouse wherever Stee! Products, Suger, Summer end Winter of |i 
| your client's collateral may be located. We offer every facility for Suite, Sulphur, Steves, Stoves, Wool, | 
| the legal and speedy transaction of any type of field warehousing. Woolen Piece Goods, Wines and Whis- N 
Why not ask for further details about Field Warehousing as a kies, Wooden Crates, Zinc Slabs and for 
basis for extending a wider, more adequate credit? many others. 
evel 
Get this valuable FREE Book about Field Warehousing ball 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 18 the 


“In twenty minutes,’ writes an official, “it made plain the ‘mysteries’ of Field Warehousing.” Typical 
subjects covered are: How Field Warehousing Operates; Subsidiary Warehousing; Practical IIlustra- 
tions of Field Warehousing in Operation; Court Decisions on Validity of Field Warehousing; Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act. The booklet answers many questions in connection with your use of this 
modern new method of financing. Points out pitfalls to avoid. We will gladly send you this valuable 
book without cost or obligation. Use Quickmail Coupon No. 18. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide Warehousing Service 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. DALLAS, TEXAS ROCHESTER, N. Y. EASTON, MD. 
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Appleby Bids. 155 E. Wilson St. 416 Tampa St. Leader Bidg. Garfield Bidg. 106 Porter Bids. 
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| THE BEST INVESTMENT JS THE ENRICHMENT OF HOME LIFE 





@ From kitchen to basement, modernization of home _ ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION ( Domestic and Commercial ) 
appliances is making life richer and happier for hun- gas ano exectaic nanaes 
dreds of thousands of Americans who think of their 


* WASHERS AND 


IRONERS « WHIRLATOR O1L BURNERS « GAS 


homes first. And they know that modernizing with Norge 
’ BURNERS « FINE-AIR FURNACES © COAL 
Home Appliances adds not only to their enjoyment 


; : STOKERS « AIR CONDITIONING « 
of life, but to the actual value of their homes as well. 


Norge products are designed to modernize not only 
for this year, but for the years to come. They are in 
every sense investments. In pace-setting value as well 
as in style and performance Again Norge Leads! See 
the Norge before you buy! 


NORGE DIVISION Borg-Warner Corporation 
606-670 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


NORGE 











Amazing values—Latest developments —All price ranges 













ye Remington Rand supply the office equipment you need. Hundreds of 
items always in stock, each the latest and best of its kind. Many important 
and exclusive improvements within the past two years. A complete range of 
prices to fit the specific job. Deliveries in most cases can be made overnight 
from nearby warehouse points. Enjoy the savings that result from large scale 
operations. Benefit from the invaluable experience Remington Rand has 
gained in supplying thousands of American banks. Phone the Remington 
Rand man in your city, or mail the coupon for complete details and description 
of the items in which you are interested. 


SAFE-FILE for 
irreplaceable papers 


30 min. 


FIRE PROTECTION 
FOR VITAL 
PAPERS 


Your most valued paper assets are safe for 
one hour with Safe-File. Each drawer is a HOUR 
separate insulated compartment. Considered 


standard equipment for trust and credit files, PROTECTION 


checks, deposit tickets and statements where ° 
loss of records would mean serious delay in against fire 


resuming operations. 


The standard office file for every filing purpose. 
Finished in choice of walnut or mahogany grain or 
serviceable olive green, resistant to chipping and 
cleaning alkalies. Extra-capacity drawers are fitted 
with progressive ball and roller 


bearing extension slides and 
latches. Drawers one piece weld- 


ed with solid bronze hardware. 
Available in two- to five-drawer 
models in letter 

and legal size. 


Substitute 
drawers for 
all standard 


record sizes. 


NEW FIRE-RESISTANT CERTI-FILE 


A newly developed insulated file certified to give 30- 
minute fire protection. Costs but little more than standard 
steel files. For legal papers. financial statements, im- 
portant correspondence. ete. Equipped with Yale lock. 
Available in four- and five-drawer letter and legal size. 





CREDIT FACTS AT FINGER-TIPS Every-Day Supplies For Every Office 


re pe At New Low Prices 
with Classifile 


Classifile arranges papers by classifica- 
tion within the folder. There are four 
sections, divided by guide sheets which 
are equipped with space-saving Kompakt 


fasteners and reinforced tabs. A printed 


CHARGING 
assets and average balances over a 6-year FILE FOLDERS SYSTEMS 


period. Classifile is flexible . . . saves as Manila, kraft, press- | Simple inexpensive forms : = 
of a. ae d board—with plain, re- | to charge out-of-file pa- | Standard forms to indl- 

much as 60% in filing space . . . speeds inforced metal or eel. pers to individuals, pre- | cate material filed under 

up reference. luloid tabs. venting loss. another classification. 


form is included for record of customer's 


cross REFER- 
ENCE SHEETS 





yy (In Answering This Ad, Use Coupon On Opposite Page Or Quickmail Coupon No. 6) 
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SIT DOWN AND LIST YOUR) 



































|| OFFICE EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


x Mail coupon today for complete information and prices? 


EXTRA CAPACITY transfer 


cases! All sizes, low net prices! 


New designs and simplified construction make for quick 
accessibility with Remington Rand Transfer Cases. Extra 
strong; special reinforcing permits stacking to unusual 
heights. Drawers (with 2634” clear filing space) move 
easily over two or four rollers, loaded or empty, and cannot 
sag when open. Drawer sizes adapted to all standard record 
sizes. Actually cheaper than paper boxes on shelves. 





Absolute proof 
against rodents, 
vermin and dust. 


EASY TO MOVE 


Sturdy one piece welded 
non-warping drawers can 
easily be moved around 
the office. Comfortable 
hand hole at back of 
case and roomy pull at 
front afford a well bal- 
anced grip. Smaller sheets 
and record cards fit into 
two or a8 many as four 
drawers within a frame. 








assets and loan records 









Cut operating costs 
efficiency 


increase management 
with Kardex Visible control. 
Kardex Visible cards, easily posted, assem- 
ble widely distributed information. Easily 
adapted to any control system desired. 


KARDEX ON WHEELS, A new 
Kardex Visible unit mounted in a 
cabinet on wheels brings records 
complete and up-to-date, direct 
to the executive’s desk for dic- 
tation or discussion. At night, 
entire unit may be wheeled 
into the vault for 
safe-keeping. 
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KARDE 
book unit 
operation 


Nooperation too 
small for Kardex 
Visible control. 
New zipper book 
unit, brief case 
size, holds Kar- 
dex cards. Espe- 
cially suited for 
control of invest- 
ments. 


he 


















VISIBLE KARDEX for signatures, safe 


deposit, central information file, 
mortgages, investments, trust 






















KARDEX 
VERTICAL VISIBLE 


All the advantages of vertical 
filing plus visible signal control 
and finding speed. One glance 
picks out the account. A col- 
ored signal flashes its status, 
prevents error. For mortgage 
and property records, personal 
loans and liability ledgers. 


OK. ‘£4 from Remington Rand 


Cut filing 
expense—put 

inactive papers 
in transfer cases. 


TWO-HOUR 
FIRE PROTECTION 


in New Safe-Ledger Tray 


Check the plus values this new filing tray 
offers in addition to two-hour certified fire 
protection Greatly increased filing range. In- 
sert tray rises automatically to correct filing 
height. New tilting front plate permitting 
easier access to work. Complete portability. 
Rolls wherever you want it—to operator's 
station, to reference point, to executive’s office. 












































OLD WAY 
100 folders—10 pa- 
pers each—use 13” 
of filing space. 
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removable check trays. 


ECONOMY FASTENERS 


Kompakt Fasteners, a new in- 
vention for heavy duty, save 
25 to 60% space of ordinary 
fasteners. Make a flat neat 
folder with no rough edges to 
catch adjacent papers or fold- 
ers. Scottie Fasteners are most 
economical for light duty. 


COUPON 





Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-26 
165 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me complete details on the items checked. 
0 Safe-File; 


0 Aristocrat Files; 


©) File Folders; 1 Charging Systems; [ Cross Reference Sheets; 
0 Kardex on Wheels; 
Kardex Vertical Visible; (1) Safe-Ledger 
Tray; O Insulated Check File Desk; [] Economy Fasteners. 


0 Visible Kardex; 





State 


(Use The Above Coupon Or Quickmail Coupon No. 6) 





















WHEELS 


Insulated 


CHECK FILE DESK 


This Check File Desk serves as a combina- 
tion sorting table, posting shelf, check file 
and signature card file. Gives one-hour cer- 
tified fire protection. Each drawer has three 












NEW WAY 
Same material with 
Kompakt Fasteners 
need only 7”. 


NOW 


C) Classifile; 
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Stop Carrying Customers - - Cash Their Accounts | % 


AVEID, we'll have to turn down the Miller 

contract, but I hate to doit. We simply 
can’t finance that additional production now, 
unless we get new capital ...”’ 













“Man, you’re crazy. We can’t pass up a 
deal like that. We won’t need new capital. I 
think I know the way out. Meet me at the 
club this afternoon. I'll tell you about it 
while we’re playing.”’ 






















THAT AFTERNOON 

**So you see, Jim, there’s $80,000 in good quick 
assets on our books. Hoagland says Commercial 
Credit Company will give us the cash in 24 hours. 
And what’s more we can cash our open accounts 
and discount our purchases, as fast as we ship.”’ 


**The way you’ve put it, it sounds swell. But how 
about the discount rates? I’ve always had an idea 
that accounts receivable financing cost plenty. 
Isn°t it going to cut into our profits pretty deep?”’ 


“Wrong again, Jim. I’ve checked on that, too. 
Look. Suppose everyone that owes us came into 
the office tomorrow and offered to pay in full if 
we'd give them a discount. Wouldn’t you do it?”’ 








NEW YORK 
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“Like a shot. Don’t be foolish.” po 
wh 

Pr 

Di 

cs 

‘*Well, there you are. Commercial Credit | CG 

Company financing won’t cost any more Cr 

than that... probably be less, when you 

get the exact figures.”’ ; GC 

“Ed, we'll do it. Call them tomorrow. If r 

Hoagland is so strong for their service after In 

using it for a year I’m satisfied. After all, In 

we’re manufacturers. Why should we be ” 

bankers for the people we sell? From now ee 

on, we will extend credit to them and then ‘ 

sell the open accounts.”’ Pe 

. 

, HANDICAP of limited working capital manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers who Tr 
can easily be overcome in most instances recognize the advantages of flexibility, and , 


by intelligent use of one of the many modern 
forms of financing offered by Commercial 
Credit Company. Our accounts receivable 
and our instalment financing plans are 
widely used today by forward-looking 


convenience for either temporary require- 
ments or year-round use. If it would help 
you to liquify your receivables ... write 
for full information or an interview. All 
correspondence is confidential. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY |: 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Rand M*Nally 
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Titiidess in this issue are of 
special value to at least 
thirteen different bank 
officials, including directors. 
For those banks not having 
enough copies of Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Monthly to 
place one in the hands of 
each official, we publish on 
this page each month a 
suggested list of the articles 
that should not be overlooked 
by various officers. 

This does not mean that 
these articles are of no value 
to other officers. Asa matter 
of fact, no bank employee can 
develop his knowledge and 
ability in banking to the right 
degree without getting such 
experiences as those con- 
tained in this and every issue, 
representative of all phases 
of bank work. 

These ideas are most likely 
to be used in your bank if 
the officers listed read those 
articles, the page numbers of 
which follow their titles: 


President: 
a. a 350 


330. 334. 350 
ashier : 
332-336-341 
Chief Clerk: 
332-334 
Credit Manager: 
327-334-343-346-350 
Guard: 
348 
Insurance Officer: 


4 
Investment Officer: 
365 
Loan Officers: 
327-334-341-343-346-350 
 ~ a Loan Manager: 
Purchasing Officer: 
336-341-354 
Transit Manager: 
336 


Trust Officer: 
338 


Copyright 1937, by 
Rand M¢Nally & Co., 


Chicago, Illinois 


JUNE e 1937 
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Shout From The House Tops or Whisper It To The Summer 
Breeze, But, Not Even The Echo Will Remain If You 


Depend On Oral Communication With Your Bookkeepers!! 
AND 


If Your Message Concerns His Balance Your Depositor Is Angry! 


Write it on Telautographs 


The Handwritten Record Will Remain—Your Depositor Never Embarrassed | 


BECAUSE 


TV elaulographs 


receiver, in facsimile, at the instant the letters or 
figures are written by the sender. (See illustration 
of appearance of messages, inquiries, and replies in 
next column.) There is no noise, and the depositor 


by the teller. Inquiries and replies appear and 


cage and the bookkeeping room. 





Bankers, who would not even consider the thought 
of whispering (covertly or otherwise) in the presence 
of a third person just out of hearing, practically 
compel tellers to do that very thing by telephone 
in the presence of one or more depositors, regarding 
their “balances”. The teller’s action in so doing is 
even more than just a breach of etiquette. It actually 
causes the bank to lose the good will it is always 
trying so hard to hold. Nothing can improve upon 
or even approach the value of telautographs for 
silent, accurate, secret and instantaneous transmis- 
sion of messages between tellers and bookkeepers. 


Interior Installations Cost But 28 Cents Per Day For Each Station—Those 
Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher—45 Branches At Your Service 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘‘G. B. 36’’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 
USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 3 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.8%,) CORPORATION 


transmit the actual handwriting of each individual | 
sender of messages—it is reproduced on the distant [| 


is unaware that his account is being checked up f 


remain on the telautograph record in the teller’s [ 
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Paint Manufacture 


The Industry Which Benefits 
All Other Industries 


Because of the prevention of losses through decay or rust; 
because of the prevention of disease; because of the saving of 
because of the saving of light--paint contributes to the 
economy and efficiency of every home, office, store, and factory. 


fuel; 


HE widespread nature of paint 
[Pnanatactar is indicated by 
the fact that the census reports 
paint-making establishments in 37 
different states. In 1933, there were 
961 establishments in operation. 
Four states have over 100: New 
York, 166; Illinois, 110; Ohio, 106; 
and Pennsylvania, 106. California 
has 82, New Jersey, 88, and other 
states have from one to 48 per state. 
In 1929, the industry employed 
39,000 workers. 

There is an increasing demand for 
paints, varnishes, and lacquers, as 
indicated by the fact that a larger 
quantity was sold in 1936 than in 
any year since 1929. In 1936, the 
largest increase in demand came 
from the railroads and from farm- 
ers. Perhaps one reason that farmers 
have been more liberal in buying 
paint is that they have discovered 
that property is better security for 
bank loans when it is kept well 


painted. An inquiry among bankers 
in Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 


Indiana, and Missouri has shown 
that usually, bankers are willing to 
lend from 5% to 50% on a farm 
whose buildings are kept well 
painted, than on a farm whose 
buildings are neglected. 

Averaging the estimates of these 
bankers, it appears that paint adds 
22% to the loan value of farms. 


It is because of its benefit in the 
manufacture and maintenance of 
every other product that the paint 
industry has become so important in 
America. Lumber, for example, de- 
teriorates by warping, checking, 
and eroding at a surprising rate. It 
has been estimated that the decrease 
in value of lumber when it is not 
painted is as much as 10% the first 
year. The percent of depreciation 
is probably less per year in follow- 
ing years, but the loss of that first 
year is never regained, and that loss 
ean be largely prevented by the 
adequate use of paint. 

High-grade lumber, well painted 
from the beginning, will last indef- 
initely. Many of the New England 
houses built over 100 years ago 
demonstrate the value of adequate 
painting. 

Good paint helps to prevent fires. 
Shingles that have not been coated 
sometimes warp and dry out, thus 
providing a good burning material 
and a place in which hot coals may 
lodge, and where, protected from 
the wind, they start the shingles 
burning. High-grade coatings ap- 
plied to these shingles, would pre- 


By 
ERNEST T. TRIGG 


President, National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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vent their warping, and also keep 
them from drying out. Coating also 
smooths down the fuzzy surface of 
shingles, and eliminates what would 
otherwise be an important source of 
fire danger. 

Paint provides a smoothness and 
a gloss to any wood, which discour- 
ages the starting of a fire except 
when a hot flame is applied for some 
little time. 

Wood that must serve its useful 
purpose in ocean water is attacked 
by two species of marine animals. 
One is known as the teredo, and the 
other is the linnorta. These animals 
bore into the timber, and in two or 
three years, the timber becomes 
honeyeombed and, of course, loses 
its strength. In this ease, the lum- 
ber must be impregnated with creo- 
sote or some other toxie material, 
or, as is the ease with wooden bot- 
toms of boats, they must be painted 
(and repainted frequently) with a 
toxie copper paint. It is estimated 
that as much as $20,000,000 a year 
is saved through the use of paint in 
this way. 

We seldom realize the importance 
of paint on metal. The annual loss, 
however, would be tremendous if 
various metals were not painted. 
Corroding is very rapid, especially 
under certain conditions, and cor- 
roding both weakens the metal and 

































What The Cover Shows 


The industry described in this 
issue is widespread in extent. There 
are many manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes in various states. 

On a trip through one of these 
plants, The O’Brien Varnish Com- 
pany of South Bend, Indiana, the 
editor was attracted more by the 
operation shown in the picture than 
by any other one. This operation is 
known as the viscosity test. Every 
batch of all paint products manufac- 
tured is tested for viscosity in this 
way. 

A measured quantity of paint is 
placed in a metal container, at the 
bottom of which is a small hole. 
The laboratory man holds a stop 
watch in his hand, starts it when the 
paint starts to flow, and stops it 
when the material ceases to flow in 
a continuous stream into the beaker 
below. The time required by the 
batch of paint to run through this 





viscosimeter is compared to a stand- 
ard which has been set up before- 
hand, in order to provide uni- 
formity. 





eventually destroys it. It has been 
estimated that as much as $450,000,- 
000 a year would be lost if metal 
were not painted. 

While many people think that 
some stuccoed houses do not need to 
be painted, beating rains do result 
in damp houses, because moisture 
may work its way through stucco or 
plaster, if there is no protection. 
Consequently, both deterioration of 
the building materials and the re- 
duction of the fuel bill become im- 
portant when the painting of cer- 
tain types of stuecoed or concrete 
houses is considered. 

Moisture, of course, does not 
work through a thick concrete wall 
rapidly, but there are definite phys- 
ical and psychological benefits from 
painting certain types of concrete 
structures. 

In the same way, paint applied 
to common brick keeps driving 
rains out and has a beneficial in- 
fluence on the appearance of the 
building. 

Experiments have been conducted 
to determine the disease prevention 
value of the use of paint. Patholog- 
ical experiments in hospitals have 
shown that walls not protected by 
paint do harbor bacteria, whereas 
those whose pores are filled and 
whose surface is kept smooth by 
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paint, serve to prevent the harbor- 
ing of disease. 

The paint industry is very much 
alive to the possibilities of research 
work and organized development of 
the business. Through its national 
association, known as the National 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, Ine., of Washington, D. C., 
much research work, public rela- 
tions work, and coordination of ef- 
fort is brought about. 

Definite efforts are being made to 
train more people in the use of 


paint, because, while much of the 
paint made must be applied by ex. 
perts, a great deal is also applied 
by home owners and housewives, 
Courses are being inaugurated, in 
many schools, in the proper use of 
paints, varnishes and lacquers. 


While the Bureau of Labor Sta. 
tistics shows an approaching peak 
in new housing construction, the 
paint industry does not depend en. 
tirely upon new construction, be. 
cause there is so much to be done 
with old structures. 


From the standpoint of the prod- 
uct itself, great strides have been 
made during recent years, in manu- 
facturing processes and in the in- 
creased use of some important oils 
which has been made possible by 
growing more of these oils in our 
own country. 


The growing of soy beans, from 
which soy bean oil is extracted, has 
been rather phenomenal. Now, huge 
orchards of tung trees are coming 
into bearing, and from the nuts of 
this tree a very important oil, which 
was formerly imported from China, 


is becoming more available, so that | 


its greater use is now possible. Both 
of these oils contribute to the in- 
ereased value of the paints in which 
they are used. 


Current figures show the profits 
of the industry to be very satisfae- 


tory. There is every reason to be 7 


lieve that there will be an increased 
volume of production during the 
next several years. The future of 
the industry, therefore, is very 
encouraging. 





The Wide Use Of Paint 


1 Lumber used in any build- 
ing will last indefinitely if kept 
well painted. 


2 The increased loan value of 
farm property is said to be 22% 
when kept well painted instead of 
neglected. 


3 A well-painted building is 
less likely to catch fire. 


4 It has been estimated that 
$20,000,000 a year is saved by the 
painting of the bottoms of ships, 
which would otherwise be at- 
tacked by two species of marine 
animals. 


5 An annual loss of $450,000, 
000 is said to be avoided by the 
frequent painting and protection 
of steel structures. 


6 It is said that cement or 
stucco is greatly increased in 
value by the application of a 
pore-filling, water-resisting paint. 


7 The application of paint to 
brick fills up the pores and pro- 
duces a water-resisting film. 


8 It has been definitely proved 
that painted walls provide a more 
comfortable atmosphere for hos- 
pitals, schools, and homes. 
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Paint Protected 


A striking “before and after” scene, indicating the 
improved working conditions possible with paint. 





Automatic stokers and other household 
equipment sell better and last longer when 
finished with good quality enamels. 


These huge generators gleam in their shin- 
ing coats. Paint protection on metals saves 
America $20,000,000 a year. 


Varnish protected—not the 
young lady, but the fine 
wood paneling in the walls 
and ceiling of this modern 
railroad car dressing room. 


The value of a farm property 
is increased on an average of 
over 22% if the buildings 
and fences are protected with 
Periodic painting. 
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We Need State Banks 


They Serve An Important Purpose 


A practical answer, by a practical banker, to 
the advocates of centralization in banking. 


OR many years it has been a 
Poses of common knowledge 

that state-chartered banks pre- 
dominated in our financial picture 
at the ratio of more than 2 to 1. 
It remained, however, for Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Monthly to furnish 
an analysis in the January issue 
which showed national banks and 
state-chartered institutions grouped 
according to the size of city or town 
in which located. 


This survey was not only reveal- 
ing but surprising—in that it upset 
the prevailing opinion that state 
banks predominate only in the 
smaller towns. True, state banks far 
outnumber national banks in towns 
of 5,000 population and less, but 
many of us were surprised to learn 
that in the other three classifica- 
tions—5,000 to 10,000, 10,000 to 
25,000, and over 25,000—state banks 
also lead numerically. In fact, 
state banks exceed national banks 
in all except seven states—namely, 
New York, ‘New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Colorado. The margin over 
state banks is very close in all these 
states except Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 


The fact that in the United States 
today there are 10,207 state-char- 
tered institutions and only 5,319 
national banks, indicates that state 
charters are still popular and that 
state banks have persisted fairly 
well in the face of attacks made 
upon them from many sources, such 
as the depression, superficial econo- 
mists, and ambitious politicians. 
Likewise, the adaptability of state 
banks is indicated in the fact that 
they exceed, numerically speaking, in 
all population classifications. State- 
chartered banks (including private 
banks) held, on June 30, 1936, 
$32,139,362,000 deposits compared 
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By WILLIAM S. ELLIOTT 


Vice President, Bank of Canton, 
Canton, Georgia 


with $26,200,453,000 deposits held 
by national banks, according to the 
report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Today there is a strong sentiment 
in certain quarters for unification— 
the discontinuance of state banking 
systems and the issuance of charters 
only by the federal government. This 
program, if adopted, would elimi- 
nate 10,207 state-chartered banks. 
The magnitude of such an operation, 
perhaps, does not occur to its pro- 
ponents. Figures cited herein show 
that these banks are interwoven 
with the business fabric of the 
country in such a way that it will 
be difficult to disentangle them with- 
out serious unsettlement of business 
processes. It is not only a question 
of what is best for the people, but 
also a question as to what the people 
want. Many communities, clearly, 





In Favor Of State Banks 


1 State banks have more than 
held their own even without the 
note-issuing privilege. 


2 From January 1 to June 30, 
1933, national banks decreased 
loans $1,710,000,000 or 17%, while 
state banks increased loans $2,- 
590,000,000 or 22%. 


3 State banks have persisted 
because their creation, regulation, 
and operation have been based on 
the American principle of home 
rule, of local self-government, 
which was fundamental in the 


establishment of the American 
Republic. 


prefer state banks. Otherwise they 


would have national banks. For 
example, 81% of the Georgia towns 
having banks have state banks only, 
The percentage in Delaware is 56%; 
in Illinois, 62%; in Rhode Island, 
6624%; in Idaho, 48%; in New 
York, 28% ; and so on. 

During the first 80 years of 
American history, state banking sys- 
tems had practically a clear field. 
True, the federal government estab- 
lished two national banks, but the 
checkered career of each ended with 
the period for which it was char- 
tered. It was not until 1863 that 
Congress essayed again the task of 
establishing a system of national 
banks and then it was done, prima- 
rily, as a war measure. 


No one will deny that the national 
banking system has given a good 
account of itself during the last 75 
years, but the fact that state banks, 
although bereft of the note-issuing 
privilege, have been able to more 
than hold their own in the face of 
such sturdy competition must indi- 
eate there is more than historical 
values behind them. Dark pages, of 
course, appear in the records of both 
national and state banks, but the 
fact remains that our wonderful 
progress as a nation has been due, 
in large part, to the services of bank- 
ing institutions. 


In the early stages of the recent 
economie disturbance, small state 
banks were freely blamed for most 
of the trouble we were having. How- 
ever, as the picture unfolded in its 
entirety, it was seen that all banks 
fared alike in the face of devastating 
forees which cut down _ business 
volume and cut all kinds of values 
at the same time. 

The behavior of state banks at a 
time which was, perhaps, the most 
eritical period in the history of 
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Mr. Elliott says: 


- us study state 
banks—weigh them in the 
balances of unbiased opin- 
ion—and defend them 
against any who, however 
well-intentioned, would 
destroy them. 





American finance—January 1 to 
June 30, 1933 inelusive—is strik- 
ingly set forth in a report of the 
Economie Policy Commission of 
the American Bankers Association, 
which I shall quote in part. This 
statement shows that, when Ameri- 
ean business was in its worst plight, 
state banks continued to put out 
loans in a courageous effort to help 
their customers stem the tide of 
depression : 

‘The loans and discounts for all 
banks in this period increased 
by $880,000,000 or 4%. The 
changes as to these items in 
the two classes of banks moved 
in opposite directions. The 
national bank loans and dis- 
eounts had grown less by $1,- 
710,000,000 or 17%, while the 
state bank figure had grown 
greater by $2,590,000,000 or 
22%.”’ 

Advocates of unification who 
would eliminate state banks, destroy 
48 state banking departments, and 
disarrange, in greater or less degree, 
financial processes in every Ameri- 
can community, do not appear to 
have grasped the fact that duality 
of action and control is a funda- 
mental principle in American phi- 
losophy.. We have federal and state 
governments; the federal Congress 
and state legislatures; state courts 
and federal courts—all these regu- 
late the daily lives of citizens and 
the processes of business. We have 
duality of administration in earry- 
ing on many things such as regula- 
tion of commerce, promotion of 
education and public health, in road 
building, and so on. 

Why maintain governors and 
legislatures in the various states if 
we can have the whole business 
handled better through a central 
agency in Washington? State banks 
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have lived so long, because their 
creation, regulation, and operation 
have been based upon an idea—the 
principle of home rule, of local self- 
government—which was fundamen- 
tal in the establishment of the 
American republic. Only by a divi- 
sion of the mighty responsibilities 
between our federal government 
and the various states can we fairly, 
and with success, handle the enor- 
mous problems—financial and other- 
wise—which constantly press for 
solution. Only thus can we prevent 
the failure of the greatest repre- 
sentative democracy the world has 
known. 


© If one may quote a member of the 
United States Supreme Court in 
these parlous times, we might refer 
to the recent statement by Justice 
McReynolds as reported in press 
dispatches : 

‘*May I remind you that you 
have the most complicated gov- 
ernment since the beginning of 
time. It is a piece of machinery 

-so difficult to operate that un- 
less it can have the constant 
attention of upright and in- 
telligent citizens, its continua- 
tion is not possible. To manage 
all its divergent interests and 
do it intelligently from Wash- 
ington is impossible.”’ 

Many factors combine to render 
less secure the position of state 
banks than at any time since our 
government was founded. The 
principle of states’ rights is held 
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more lightly by large groups of our 
citizens than ever before. Omnipo- 
tence is ascribed to the federal gov- 
ernment by some people who forget 
that the wealth and power of the 
government is only the sum of that 
possessed by its individual citizens. 
We are prone to forget that the same 
economie laws which control with 
inexorable certainty the lives and 
fortunes of individuals also control 
and limit the activities of govern- 
ment, and that violations thereof, 
in either case, carry the same ‘penal- 
ties. 

Enforced membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system threatens the 
earnings of small state banks which 
find substantial income in exchange 
charges. 

Increased powers by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, un- 
less carefully exercised, mean weak- 
ening of state banking departments 
and destruction of their initiative 
and authority. 

Multiplicity of regulations, ez- 
aminations and reports will be bur- 
densome to state banks unless the 
rule of reason is applied in the 
avoidance of duplication. 

Government lending competition 
affects more state banks than na- 
tional banks and should be elimi- 
nated inasmuch as all banks have 
resumed normal lending functions. 

Double liability of stockholders 
has been removed in the ease of 
national banks; constitutional pro- 
visions prevent or make difficult its 


(Continued on page 370) 
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More Proof Work 


Without More Help 


To take care of increased activity without too much 
additional expense, this bank did a little research 
work and found a machine which makes it possible 
for one person (and a relief operator) to list and 
sort approximately 6,500 items in about six hours. 


By E. H. BACKUS 


Assistant Cashier, Lincoln National Bank and Trust Co., 


Syracuse, New York 


Everything in the last 
few years has pointed to 
the need of increased 
efficiency and economy 
in bank operations. In 
our bank the need was aggravated 
by the increasing activity of ac- 
counts, and some months ago we 
decided to subject ourselves to a 
critical self-analysis in an attempt 
to accomplish several things, all at 
the same time. 

Our business was growing at a 
rate which required us to add not 
less than one new person to our staff 
every month, and each position 
which we were called upon to fill 
promised to be reasonably perma- 
nent. 









MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 


@ We were anxious first to increase 
the efficiency of our present per- 
sonnel, which would give us a better 
chance to absorb the new members 
of the staff. At the same time, we 
wished to devise some system where- 
by many of our personnel could be 
relieved to some extent of routine 
duties and given opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the insti- 
tution so that they would become 
more valuable members of our 
organization. And finally, we be- 
lieved it possible to increase net 
earnings by saving money. 

One of the first areas in which we 
felt improvement could be made was 
in sorting, blocking, and bookkeep- 
ing. It will astonish no one that our 
thinking took cognizance of the great 
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strides which had been made in the 
use of machines in banking, and it 
occurred to us that perhaps this 
problem could lend itself to machine 
operation beyond the usual. 

Some of our officers, therefore, 
visited various parts of the country 
in an endeavor to find out what was 
being done and what equipment was 
available for our purpose. We found 
none which seemed wholly adequate 
for the job we had in mind, and we 
welcomed the suggestion of a manu- 
facturer that its specialists be per- 
mitted to cooperate with us and apply 
their technical knowledge to our 
well-defined objectives. The result 
has been beyond our expectations 
and since‘this is, we understand, the 
first system of its nature to be uti- 
lized by any bank in the East, we 
believe that others may find some 
value in the experience which we 
have had. 

Without going into too many tech- 
nical details, let me say first what 
we have accomplished. Our system 
now permits our clearing depart- 
ment to take all items, both debit 
and credit, from the nine tellers in 
whatever order they may come and 
simultaneously list and sort in such 
a way that we have been able to re- 
duce our personnel expense in that 
department by more than half. 

In the process, we have attained 
well-nigh perfect audit control. and 
all to the great satisfaction of our 
personnel. In about six hours a day, 
we can handle with one machine 


operator and a relief operator 6,500 
deposit and withdrawal items, in- 
cluding cash items, and that can in- 
elude all check items from whatever 
department they may come. The 
system is amazingly flexible, for the 
machine may be adapted to meet 
almost any sort of classification 
which we may wish. 

Essentially the features of the ma- 
chine are as follows: In addition to 
the usual tabulating keys, there are 
20 classification keys (control totals) 
which may be adapted to the volume 
of business which the bank encoun- 
ters in any classification. Some banks 
will, for instance, require more keys 
devoted to local clearings than we 
do; some banks will have more tell- 
ers, some less. The important fea- 
ture is that the adaptation of the 
keys is at all times perfectly flexible. 
In our own institution, we devote 
nine keys to tellers, including one 
relief teller. 

One key each is devoted to the 
two other commercial banks who are 
members of the local clearing house 
and whose items we receive most fre- 
quently. An additional key is de- 
voted to the other local clearing 
house banks as a group for we have 
a relatively small volume of items 
from those banks and the task of 
re-sorting these is minor. Three 
keys are devoted to the three alpha- 
betical classifications of our individ- 
ual ledgers. 


® The remainder of the keys are 
devoted to transit items, including 
Federal Reserve. At one time we 
considered the possibility of using 
only one key for all tellers, by hav- 
ing each teller use a duplicate cash 
ticket, but investigation seemed to 
prove that we should then require 
an additional teller and we deter- 
mined that the present disposition 
of the keys represented a more 
economical arrangement for our par- 
ticular bank. 

Each item is permanently re- 
corded on an official tape, which is 
under glass and tamper-proof, and 
which is removed each night by the 
auditing department as an official 
record. On this tape are shown the 
classifications, blocks, and amounts 
of each transaction, including the 
operator’s errors and corrections. 

There is an additional free tape 
which carries a duplicate record, 
and is particularly useful when the 
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Savings 


1 Listing, sorting, proving, and 
auditing are accomplished simul- 
taneously by the use of a new 
machine. 


2 Items are taken from nine 
tellers and handled whenever 
they are ready without previous 
sorting. 


3 A maximum of 20 classifica- 
tions with separate totals and a 
proof are made by one operator 
in the same time it formerly took 
to list. 


4 Errors show up automatic- 
ally and are easily corrected be- 
fore the vouchers leave the ma- 
chine. 

5 A total for any of the 20 
classifications may be thrown off 
at any time. 


6 The total charged to any one 
teller may be thrown off at any 
time during the day if the teller 
wishes to prove his figures. 


7 Not only the total money, 
but the total number of items is 
recorded. 





operator wishes to check back a 
block which contains a larger num- 
ber of items than are visible under 
the glass on the original tape. This 
secondary tape may also be used in 
other ways, such as recording a list 
of corporation payroll checks. 

There is probably no need to cite 
our former method of operations. 
Now, at intervals during the day 
tellers’.items are collected and run 
through the machine. These include 
checks for debit and credit, properly 
stamped deposit tickets, and cash 
items. Tellers are no longer required 
to block their debits and credits 
separately, for they are distributed 
automatically by the machine opera- 
tion. Each ticket, so far as the ma- 
chine is concerned, becomes a block 
in itself. 

Total deposits on a ticket are en- 
tered on the proper key and the 
separate items on that ticket are re- 
corded on additional appropriate 
keys. A cash deposit item would, 
for instance, be credited to teller A 
and debited to transit or clearing 
house. If at any time, debits and 
credits do not correspond, the ma- 
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Attached to this new proof machine are 20 racks for sorting. As a key is struck on 
the machine, a small electric light appears at the back of the corresponding rack, 
and the operator quickly and accurately drops the item into that rack. In this way, 
missorts are in a large measure eliminated, and as a matter of fact, if there is a mis- 
sort, the entry is similarly in error because the illuminated rack corresponds with the 
key; and missorts of this type are not particularly embarrassing. 


chine locks. The machine prints the 
amount of the discrepancy and 
shows whether it is on the debit or 
eredit side. The operator is imme- 
diately aware of an error and he 
needs to go through the items on 
only one ticket. The operator then 
knows the specific discrepancy that 
he is looking for on that ticket, and 
it requires only a moment to find it. 
Since each ticket must prove before 
the operator may continue, the en- 
tire total on the machine must be 
correct at all times. For the opera- 
tor to make an adjustment of an 
over or short in a block is perfectly 
simple, inasmuch as the machine has 
both addition and subtraction fea- 
tures. This permits a ‘‘lock-line’’ 
proof recorded under glass and not 
subject to hand alteration. Correc- 
tions themselves must be accurate 
before the machine will unlock and 
permit continued operation. 


® Attached to the machine are 20 
racks for sorting. As a key is struck 
on the machine a small electric light 
appears at the back of the corre- 
sponding rack, and the operator 
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quickly and accurately drops the 
item into that rack. In this way mis- 
sorts are in a large measure elim- 
inated, and as a matter of fact, if 
there is a missort, the entry is simi- 
larly in error because the illumi- 
nated rack corresponds with the key, 
and missorts of this type are not 
particularly embarrassing. 

In addition to the fact that it is 
much faster and much more accurate 
to list and sort in this way, simul- 
taneously, there are other consider- 
able advantages which we find in our 
system. If, for instance, a teller 
misreads the figure on a deposit 
ticket and the machine operator mis- 
reads the ticket in a similar way, 
and later the bookkeeping depart- 
ment discovers the error, the area 
of search for the error is eut down 
tremendously. 

We had a case not long ago in 
which this happened, both teller and 
operator reading 3 for 8. The book- 
keepers discovered the error and the 
search was narrowed thus: First 
the area was cut by two-thirds, be- 
eause the error was localized in one 


(Continued on page 858) 
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OME bankers may have hesi- 

tated to lend money to beauty 

shop owners heretofore, be- 
cause of a feeling that there has 
been instability in the business. 
Shop management has changed, how- 
ever, and there are frequent oppor- 
tunities to lend money to shop own- 
ers who are good managers. 

The rapid advance in the equip- 
ment used makes it necessary for an 
owner to frequently make invest- 
ments which must be allowed to pay 
for themselves. Money for equip- 
ment has been supplied largely by 
the jobbers. The loans are based on 
the value of the equipment. There 
are, however, hundreds of well- 
managed shops which can qualify 
for a commercial loan at a bank. 

These beauty shop owners have 
learned what is required to make 
customers comfortable. And_ suc- 
cess in operating a beauty shop, the 
same as in operating almost any 
business, is very largely based on 
the comfort of customers. A ecus- 
tomer who feels comfortable in a 
place of business is sure to return. 
One who feels comfortable with the 
service rendered, or the merchan- 
dise bought, is sure to return. Re- 
peat. business is based on customer 
comfort, and certainly this is em- 
phasized more in the business of the 


Air Conditioned Beauty Shops 


Are Better Credit Risks 


By BEN YOCUM 


beauty shop than in any other line. 

Because of heat-generating equip- 
ment used in the work, heat is irreg- 
ular. Of course, this irregular heat 
is noticed more in summer than in 
winter, but nevertheless, the irregu- 
larity of heat in the winter has its 
effect. to prevent customers from re- 
turning to the beauty shop as often 
as they would if they were perfectly 
comfortable while there. It also has 
the effect of reducing the total sale 
per customer. 

In a survey recently made among 
more than 150 beauty shops, it was 
found that the average sale per cus- 
tomer in hot weather was increased 
100% by air conditioning. Before 
air conditioning, these shops col- 
lected an average of 75 cents per 
eustomer. After air conditioning, 
the average was $1.50 per customer. 

Temperatures in the different 
parts of the shop vary greatly. Air 
conditioning units ean be adjusted 
to maintain a uniformly comfortable 
temperature in every room. It has 
been found, therefore, that a con- 
trol of the air temperatures in- 


Air conditioned reception rooms increase the sales of cosmetics. Note the grilled 
opening for conditioned air at the top of the wall behind the showcase. 
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creases business, increases the unit 
of sale, prevents cancellation of ap- 
pointments (which is quite common 
during the uneomfortably warm 
days), and stabilizes the business in 
general. 

In hot weather, because of body 
heat being added to the other heat, 
operators lose their efficiency. There 
is, therefore, more danger of dis- 
satisfied customers. This is all cor- 
rected by controlling the tempera- 
ture and humidity. Operators do 
better work and serve more cus- 
tomers. 

The short lease problem is usually 
settled when air conditioning is in- 
stalled. The business increases, and 
the beauty shop operator is not in- 
clined to move. It might, therefore, 
be worthwhile in many cases for the 
building owner to install air condi- 
tioning as an investment to increase 





Conditions Characteristic 


Of Beauty Shops 


1 An irregular amount of extra 
heat and humidity is generated by 
hair dryers, permanent wave ma- 
chines, and wet hair. 


2 Temperatures vary in differ- 
ent parts of the shop, because 
heat-producing machines are 
usually in groups. 


3 Customers are inclined to 
cancel appointments on hot days, 
seriously cutting shop income. 


4 The customers are inclined 
to have less work done on hot 
days. 


5 There is a tendency to short 
leases and frequent moves because 
of uncertain business prospects. 


6 The largest per cent of the 
service is labor; and body heat, 
high room temperature, and ex- 
cess humidity have a tendency to 
decrease operator’s efficiency, 
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Because of the many heat-generating 
machines used in a beauty shop, the 
policy of installing air conditioning 


has proved to be 


one of the most 


important management features. 


rents and seeure longer leases. 

Examples of the success of beauty 
shop owners will illustrate these 
many points: Elizabeth Taylor, man- 
ager of the Fairfield Beauty Salon 
of Shreveport, La., says, ‘‘A 33% 
inerease in dollar sales, and a 10% 
inerease in patronage, are two of the 
chief results from the installation of 
air conditioning in our shop. At the 
same time, a noticeable decrease in 
nervousness on the part of both the 
operator and the patron is seen. 
Our operators do not show fatigue 
nearly as quickly, and consequently 
do better work. There is less com- 
plaint about foot trouble.’’ 

Roy R. McKinley of South Sioux 
City, Neb., says, ‘‘Our increase in 
business during July and August 
was 30% over the same months in 
previous years when we did not 
have air conditioning. We find that 





How These Conditions 
Are Improved 


1 The effect of the extra heat 
and humidity may be counter- 
acted by the use of air condition- 
ing equipment. 


2 Air conditioning units can be 
adjusted to maintain a uniformly 
comfortable temperature in every 
room. 


3 Comfortable temperature 
conditions prevent cancellations 
and attract additional customers. 


4 The unit of sale during the 
summer is often doubled in an air 
conditioned shop, 


5 Business is stabilized and in- 
creased by air conditioning, and 
so there are far fewer moves. 


6 Counteracting the heat and 
humidity maintains operator effi- 
ciency and increases the amount 
of work that can be done by each 
employee. 
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our patrons talk air conditioning to 
their friends, and that is an ex- 
cellent indirect advertising feature.”’ 

An increased patronage of 15% 
in the first seven months of this 
year as compared to the same 
months in the previous year is re- 
ported by Brannon’s Beauty Shop 


of Hamilton, Ohio. This shop 
owner states that the operating 
expenses on the air conditioning 


system are so low and the air is so 
much purer and the shop so much 
cleaner, that it pays to operate the 
air conditioning system the year 
round. 

Ellie O. De Simone, owner of a 
beauty shop in Pittsburgh, Pa., says, 
‘*T have two floors in my salon, only 
one of which is air conditioned. I 
find that 75% of the patrons re- 
quest work to be done in the air 
conditioned department. Naturally, 
I intend to have air conditioning 
installed on the other floor as well.’’ 

An operator in Miami, Fla., says, 
‘*Last summer was the first time in 
my 14 years of experience in Miami 
that my business did not fall off 


during the hot weather of summer. 
Air conditioning effected an imme- 
diate and almost miraculous change 
in my customers’ dispositions, and 
greatly loosened their purse-strings. 
Instead of coming in with- the idea 
of getting out as quickly as possible, 
they now relax the moment they 
enter my door, and stay in our com- 
fortable atmosphere as long as they 
ean think of additional work to be 
done.”’ 

Jean Farrell, owner of the Fer- 
rell Beauty Salon, Chicago, says, 
‘*T have kept records on my busi- 
ness before and after installing air 
conditioning, and I find an increase 
of 33144%. Although the installa- 
tion cost about $1,500, which seemed 
like a tremendous amount to me, it 
paid for itself in inereased business 
in two years. 

‘““One of the astonishing 
things to me was that a number of 
my patrons were so interested in the 
air conditioning that they made 
voluntary contributions to help pay 
for it. Certainly this proves that 
patrons do appreciate moderniza- 
tion efforts which add to their own 
comfort. 

‘*“My 
greatly added to my profits since 


most 


sideline of cosmeties has 
air conditioning, because women are 


much more inclined to make these 
additional purchases in a comfort- 
able room than they were when the 
temperature in my shop was irregu- 


lar and uneomfortable.’’ 


When excess heat and moisture in the drying room is offset by temperature and 
humidity control apparatus, customers stay longer and spend more money. 
































































The Numerical System 
How It Was Developed 


How order was brought out of confusion 
A historical summarization of one of the 


REVIOUS to 1911, some of the 

larger banks had developed a 

numbering system for register- 
ing out-of-town items. These num- 
bers were used, instead of the names 
of certain banks, to designate both 
the endorsers and the drawees of 
checks and drafts. However, each 
bank had worked out its own sys- 
tem of numbers, and supplied this 
system to its correspondents with 
numbered endorsement stamps. 


There was, of course, no uni- 
formity of numbering, and there 
was much confusion, because the 
same numbers were used in different 
places; that is, two or more banks 
in different parts of the country 
might have exactly the same num- 
ber. 


Because of the benefit of using 
numbers instead of names and ad- 
dresses, and because of the confu- 
sion caused by the lack of uni- 
formity in assigning numbers, the 
clearing house section of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association determined 
to work out a system which would 
give an individual number to every 
bank and which would at the same 
time designate the location of that 
bank, so that a person handling 
transit items might sort and list 
checks much more rapidly. 


® The clearing house section called 
a meeting of transit managers of a 
number of the principal cities for 
the purpose of adopting a universal 
numerical system. At this meeting, 
which was held in Chicago Dee. 12 
and 13, 1910, a committee was ap- 
pointed to develop a plan and work 
out the details of numbering all 
banks. 

The chairman of this committee 
was W. J. Schroeder, secretary, 


Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. The other 
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members were C. R. McKay, man- 
ager of the transit department, 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
and J. A. Walker, assistant man- 
ager, transit department, Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, Chicago. 
This committee reported to the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association a system which 
it had developed, and at the Execu- 
tive Council meeting in Nashville, 
May 2, 1911, this system was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Furthermore, authorization was 
made for the publishing of a key 
to this system from time to time, 
and the work of assigning numbers 
and publishing the key book was 
placed in the hands of Rand 
M°Nally and Company. 

At that time, there were 49 re- 
serve cities. Each of these cities 
was given a prefix number beginning 
with New York as No. 1, and every 
bank in each of these cities had a 
number which had the prefix repre- 
senting that city. For other places 
in each state, another prefix number 
was used, representing the state. 
For example, New York State was 
No. 60. 


In giving the prefix numbers to 
the cities, the smallest number was 
given to the largest city, on the 
theory that there would be more 
items to be handled under that 
number, and the smaller the num- 
ber, the easier it would be to handle 
those items. 


Since these numbers were first 
assigned, there have been some 
changes in the list of reserve cities. 
However, the numbering system has 
not been changed. The only changes 
that occur from year to year are 
those caused by the organization of 
new banks. 

When a bank goes out of existence, 
or when a merger occurs, the num- 


in the assigning of transit numbers. 
important phases of bank operation. 


bers which are thus abandoned are 
not assigned to new banks, in order 
to avoid confusion. The system al- 
lows for so many more banks than 
we have ever had that there has 
never been any difficulty in finding 
a new number for a new bank in 
any location. 

The general effort is to use as 
small numbers as is possible, so that 
those making up eash letters or 
checking cash letters will find it 
much easier to memorize numbers 
and will use less time in writing 
numbers. 


In those cities having a separate 
prefix number, banks were numbered 
according to their clearing house 
numbers. For example, bank No. 1 
in the clearing house in the city of 
New Orleans would be numbered 
14-1, because 14 is the prefix repre- 
senting New Orleans. 


® Numbers for banks in the cities 
with prefix numbers, but which are 
not members of the local clearing 
house, are given according to the 
age of the bank. Numbers have also 
been assigned to the Treasurer of 
the United States, and to postoffices 
in the cities having prefix numbers, 
if requested for convenience in the 
rapid handling of postoffice money 
orders. 

When numbering the states, the 
five states handling the most items 
at the time the system was devised 
were given numbers easy to remem- 
ber. These states and prefix num- 
bers are: New York, 50; Pennsyl- 
vania, 60; Illinois, 70; Missouri, 
80; California, 90. 

Grouped under each one of these 
are those states adjacent to the key 
states, from which most of the items 
clear. The states that appear under 
the key state are arranged in al- 
phabetical order. For example, the 
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The System In Brief 


1 Every reserve city and every 
state has a prefix number—begin- 
ning with New York City as 1 and 
New York State as 50. 


2 Banks in reserve cities were 
numbered according to their 
clearing house numbers. New 
members of clearing houses may 
change their transit numbers to 
conform with their clearing house, 
upon written request to the num- 
bering agents. 


3 Banks not clearing house 
members are assigned numbers 
according to age. 


4 The five states handling the 
most items have easily memorized 
prefixes—50, 60, 70, 80, and 90. 


5 States adjacent to New York 
have the prefixes 51 through 59; 
those around Illinois have 71 
through 79, and so on, 


6 Banks in cities using state 
prefixes are given numerical pre- 
cedence according to the size of 
the cities. 





southeastern section with the as- 
signed transit numbers reads as 
follows: Pennsylvania 60; Alabama 
61; Delaware 62; Florida 63; 
Georgia 64; Maryland 65; North 
Carolina 66; South Carolina 67; 
Virginia 68; and West Virginia 69. 

In using the state prefix numbers, 
the largest cities outside the Reserve 
cities are placed at the head of the 
list. For example, in Illinois the 
largest city outside of Chicago is 
Peoria, and so the First National 
Bank in Peoria was assigned the 
number 70-1. In the same way, 
other cities follow in numerical 
order according to their size at the 
time the system was developed in 
1910. 

From the beginning, the key to 
this numerical system, published by 
Rand M®Nally and Company, has 
been arranged both according to 
transit number and alphabetically 
according to state and town, so it 
is an easy matter to find the transit 
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number of any known bank, or to 
identify the bank when the transit 
number is known. 


® After this system was devised, 
the next job was to get an agree- 
ment in every state authorizing its 
use. The special committee worked 
on this job energetically, and while 
a great many personal trips had to 
be made, it really was not very long 
until the bankers in every state saw 
the advantage of this system, and 
agreed to it. Now it is universally 
used, the bank’s transit number 
being printed on its checks follow- 
ing the name. 

Since the beginning of this sys- 
tem, 19 books giving the numbers 
of all banks, have been published, 
together with supplements six months 
after the publication of each book 
giving the changes occurring since 
the time of publication of the last 
book. A new book is published ap- 
proximately once a year. 
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Frankness Pays 


The Huntington National Bank 
of Columbus, Ohio, has found that 
there is nothing to fear from being 
perfectly frank with customers. This 
bank has published a series of ad- 
vertisements called ‘‘True Stories 
of Constructive Banking.’’ 

In each advertisement, the actual 
facts of a loan made by the bank 
and the benefit the borrower derived 
from it, is given. Names are used, 
but at the bottom of the advertise- 
ment it is stated that the names are 
fictitious in order to avoid embar- 
rassment. 


This is an idea worth considering, 
because so many bankers have felt 
that it is unwise to advertise too 
specifically about loans, for fear 
those who cannot qualify will ask 
to borrow. This bank has found 
that there is nothing to fear from 
this source. 
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Positive Tickler File 
or [rust Duties 


It is highly important that all trust duties be performed promptly and accu. 
rately. This bank’s reminder system comes close to being 100% fool-proof. 


HE trust duties tickler con- 

trol recently installed in this 

bank is, we believe, a very 
practical system—simple to operate 
and embodying a number of fea- 
tures that tend to make it thor- 
oughly fool-proof. These were in- 
corporated in the eontrol after 
careful study of similar systems 
used in some of the leading banks 
and trust companies in various parts 
of the United States, and adapted 
on the basis of this bank’s own ex- 
perience with tickler files for vari- 
ous purposes. 

One feature in particular that has 
helped to make the control 100% 
dependable, and that at the same 
time assures more efficient opera- 
tion in the trust department, has 
been the use of a triplicate card sys- 
tem. According to this system, each 
ecard is made out in triplicate for 
each of the various trust duties to 
be performed at some future date. 
One copy of the ecard is filed aec- 
cording to the date on which the 
duty is scheduled to be performed, 
along with a duplicate card which 
remains fixed in the file drawer, so 
that in the event the first copy has 
been lost or mislaid a permanent 
record is retained. The duplicate 
card indicates not only the duty to 
be performed on the designated 


date, but also contains a detailed 
account of the past performances of 
the respective trust duty. The third 
copy is filed in a separate drawer, 
according to the trust number, and 
constitutes a practical cross-index. 


@ There are other practical features 
which have added to the value of 
the control, such as the use of col- 
ored cards to identify the various 
types of trust duties. This has greatly 
simplified the procedure of acting 
on these duties. Other worth-while 
features are: The manner of filing 
the cards, so as to save space and 
in other ways add to the convenience 
of the trust officer and his assistants 
who refer to them frequently; the 
practically automatie check-up on 
the prompt performance of sched- 
uled duties, without the necessity of 
making repeated detailed inspections 
of the entire file; and the use of the 
most modern filing devices to save 
time and effort, and, in short, to 
produce a permanent and workable 
record of the trust department func- 
tions. 

The one especially important im- 
provement has been the substitution 
of the triple card system for the 
single tickler card ordinarily used 
for the same purpose. The princi- 
pal objection to the latter has been 


that the card, when removed from 
the file drawer, may be lost or mis- 
placed, with the result that a seri- 
ous liability may be incurred. Thus, 
the tickler card may specify the 
duty of the Trustee to pay the pre- 
mium on a life insurance poliey in- 
suring the life of a trustor under a 
life insurance trust. The policy may 
be 10 years old, having been secured 
at a time when the trustor was in 
good health. Now perhaps the trus- 
tor is not insurable and it would be 
a tragedy tosallow the policy to 
lapse for any reason at this time. 
If this were the ease, the bank might 
be subject to a lawsuit and become 
liable for damages up to the face 
amount of the policy. 

Under the system now used in the 
trust department of the Beverly 
Hills National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, it is a physical impossibility 
to overlook such a duty, even though 
the tickler card directing the pay- 
ment of the premium may become 
lost or temporarily misplaced be- 
cause of pressure of work or ¢are- 
lessness of an employee. 

It is interesting to observe, in this 
connection, that standard filing 
equipment. has been adopted for this 
purpose, consisting of compact 
kardex file drawers in which one of 
the three copies of each ecard is 





1 Each duty reminder is made 
out in triplicate—one for use in 
performing the duty, one as a 
permanent record, and the third 
for a cross-index file. 


2 The first two cards are filed, 
together, according to the date for 
performing the duty. 
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Eight Points In The System 
3 The third card is filed by 


trust number. 


4 Visible file trays are used 
for the whole system. 


5 The permanent record card 
flashes a signal when the tickler 
card is removed, 


6 On the back of each card is 
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kept a record of past perform- 
ances of the specified duty. 


7 Different colored tickler 
cards are used for different types 
of duties. 


8 A special file is maintained 
for duties not to be performed for 
a number of years. 
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By G. W. DAVIS 


Vice President and Trust Officer, 
Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Co., 
Beverly Hills, California 


locked in aS a permanent record, 
while the second, or tickler copy, is 
inserted on top of it. The locked-in 
copy has a hole punched through 
the flap with a colored background, 
so that when the original tickler 
card is removed, for the purpose of 
performing a duty, the red back- 
ground shows through the hole, 
thereby giving notice to the clerk 
in charge and to the trust depart- 
ment auditor that a tickler card is 
missing or is then receiving atten- 
tion. Each day, the young lady in 
charge of the tickler examines the 
kardex files to see if any cards have 
not been returned. When a ecard is 
‘‘out’’, she immediately checks with 
the officer to whom it had originally 
been referred for attention, to ascer- 
tain whether the performance of the 
duty has been delayed, and if so, 
why. 

If the tickler card has not. been 
returned by the officer, either be- 
cause it was lost or mislaid, the 
operator can prepare a duplicate. 
This is easily done by transcribing 
the necessary data from the locked- 
in ecard. On the back of this card, 
as well as on the tickler card, are 
columns in which record has been 
made of payments and the dates 
thereof, and the initialed signature 
of the person, or persons, who made 
these payments or performed some 
other duty specified on the face of 
the card. 

When the standard kardex filing 
equipment was installed for this 
purpose, this bank decided to use 
four by six inch cards, which were 
especially prepared for us by the 
Same company. Before standardiz- 
ing on this size, we secured informa- 
tion from some of the leading banks 
and trust companies, some of which 
were visited personally by the head 
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Statement a aig os April dee. ~ 18 
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BROWN, HKobert W. January 15 
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of the trust department. In some of 
the banks, much larger ecards were 
used for the trust duties tickler. 
The four by six inch ecards have 
proved more practical, for the rea- 
son that a maximum number of 
eards could be filed in one kardex 
drawer, thus saving valuable filing 
space. Furthermore, the small cards 
are more conveniently used by the 
officers in connection with the per- 
formance of the trust duties. Thus, 
the small cards can be more easily 
sorted out on the desk for assigning 
the duties to the various depart- 
ments in the trust department. Also, 
when the trust officer is engaged in 
the task of dictating diary duties to 
his secretary, in connection with a 
new trust, the complete kardex 
drawer can be placed on the desk 
before him for the necessary refer- 
ence. 
It was also decided to have a 
different colored original, or tickler, 
eard for each type of duties; for 
instance, an orange ecard for dis- 
bursements, a green card for trust 
statements, a yellow card for mis- 
cellaneous duties, and a blue card 
for fees. In all cases, however, the 
carbon copy, which is locked in the 
drawer as a permanent reference, is 
of a buff color. Likewise, there is 
no variation in the color of the third 
eard used for the ecross-index, this 
being also a buff. 


® The color scheme has resulted in 
considerable labor saving, particu- 
larly for the young lady in charge 
of the tickler control. When sorting 
the cards, she automatically groups 
all green cards for the attention of 
the statement clerk who prepares 
the trust statements, all orange 
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The author, dictating notes on duties in connection with a new 
trust which has just been opened. Note the convenience of the 
visible file tray, removed from the file for reference purposes. 


ecards for the ‘attention of the 
disbursement clerk who has the 
proper checks drawn, and so on. 
This eliminates the possibility of 
forwarding the cards to the wrong 
department, which might result in 
delay of the performance of the 
duty. 

All of the ecards, regardless of 
color, have the same printed instrue- 
tions, such as the trust name and 
address, trust number, tickler date, 
names and addresses of persons or 
corporations to whom disbursements 
are payable, and instructions for the 
performance of the specific duty. 
Ample space is provided in which 
to type in the information and in- 
structions. 


® The tickler card and the locked- 
in eopy are filed by date, so that all 
duties to be performed, for instance, 
on the 15th of the month, are filed 
together irrespective of the number 
of trusts involved. The cross-index 
copy is filed according to the trust 
number. 

The cross-index is a very impor- 
tant part of the system, and has 
greatly added to its efficiency. It 
has several important uses, chiefly 
that of helping us to determine how 
many duties are to be performed 
under any one trust. For instance. 
if we wish to know whether or not 
a tickler card was made to pay an 
obligation on a certain date under 
a certain trust, we can determine 
this by looking at the cross index 
drawer. The cross index is useful 
also in facilitating the removal of 
tickler ecards when a trust has been 
closed, as well as for making rapid 
changes in the terms of duties. 

In the ease of trust duties which 


are not to be performed for a num- 
ber of years, such as a trust which 
may terminate in 1940, or when a 
child beeomes of age in 1950, at 
which time he should receive an in- 
heritanee, a special file is main- 
tained, and at the proper time all 
the ecards for that year are filed in 
with the regular daily duties in the 
tickler control. 

This control system was not in- 
tended to be used in connection with 
bond coupon and dividend 
ments. These items, as 
amortized payments on loans or 
rents, have been set up on the 
addressograph plates for the pur- 
pose of imprinting income eredit 
tickets and notices to tenants or 
payors when necessary. Indeed, the 
purpose of this efficient trust duties 
tickler control has been to fit in, or 
dovetail, with the regular addresso- 
graph system. 


pay- 
well as 


Auditors’ Conference 


Pays Own Way 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers has set 
a mark for other organizations to 


shoot at. It conducted its Third 
Midcontinent Regional Conference 


in Chicago in May, without any ex- 
pense to local banks, other than the 
registration fees of their officers 
attending. By having a registration 
fee, and by having the local con- 
ference raise money in other ways 
that. do not make a definite assess- 
ment against the banks, this organ- 
ization was able to handle a big 
crowd for a two-day conference, and 
make it pay its own way. 

Another source of revenue was 
the renting of space in the confer- 
ence room to manufacturers who 
have machines and equipment to sell 
to banks. 

The conference was a great suc- 
cess educationally as well as finan- 
cially. 


Forget “Sacred Cows” 


Often the chief value of having 
an outside counsellor come in is that 
his ignorance of ‘‘sacred cows’’ in 
your organization may enable him 
to suggest new ways of doing old 
jobs, thus saving you and your staff 
time, energy, and money.—H. A. 
Hopf. 
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We Increased Personal Loans ~ 
With The Help Of Businessmen 


Here is an experience which shows how businessmen may be 
developed into both borrowers and salesmen for the bank. 


mete Z In -preparing for a 
Banrny| Speech I gave recently 
before the Cincinnati 
Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, I became more 
acutely aware of the number and 
potential value of the services avail- 
able to the local businessman through 
the bank’s personal loan depart- 
ment. By explaining -in this talk 
the kinds of services offered, and by 
enumerating the advantages and 
benefits the dealer would receive, I 
could encourage more merchants to 
bring this business to the bank. 

Every banker has, in one way or 
another, opportunities of turning the 
attention of businessmen to per- 
sonal loans. The resulting increase 
in business not only benefits the 
businessman, and creates goodwill 
for the bank, but it provides an ad- 
ditional source for sound investment 
of idle funds. 

And so, I told this audience that 
the Fifth Third Union Trust Co. has 
been especially active in stimulating 
this kind of loan, and in realizing 
its adaptability to the needs of deal- 
ers and merchants. Our study of 
this field has resulted in a technique 
that has proved both successful 
from the bank’s standpoint, and 
very satisfactory to the merchant 
with whom we are dealing, for the 
first loan usually leads to a series 
of other profitable loans to him and 
to his customers. 

We have found personal loans of 
several types highly desirable. The 
statement of Roger Steffan, vice 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York, that ‘‘you can’t lose 
money on an honest man with a job, 
who borrows within his means’’ has 
been proved true many times. Our 
own losses have been only about 
three tenths of one percent, on a 
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By F. B. ACOMB 


Assistant Cashier, Fifth Third Union Trust Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


total of $900,000. 

The procedure on all types of per- 
sonal loans is similar. We do not 
grant a loan for an amount greater 
than 15% of an individual’s annual 
income. We always get a credit re- 
port from one or more credit agen- 
cies. This together with the impres- 
sions made in the interview, and 
what information we may have in 
our own files, determines the eligi- 
bility of the application. Only 24 
hours is required to give the yes 
or no, and in eases of urgency, the 
decision can be reached in an even 
shorter period. 

There are three kinds of services 
we offer to the businessman through 
this department. One is to loan 
money to him directly, solely on his 
own note, or with a chattel mort- 
gage on his equipment, or possibly 
with co-makers for the note. The 
loan may be made for a year or for 
18 months, and it will be liquidated 
by monthly payments. 

This type of loan is specially 
adapted to the small businessman 
who, although reliable, may not be 
able to meet all the requirements for 
a commercial loan. We have num- 
bers of accounts of this character 
on our books, and they are among 
our best-paid leans. 

The second type of personal loan 
service is almost always a ‘‘re- 
peater’’. We handle for the dealer 
what is known as consumer paper, 
which is a note payable to and en- 
dorsed by the merchant, signed by 
his customer, and accompanied by 
a chattel mortgage on the article 
purchased. 
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The note runs for one year or. 
more, with a minimum payment of 
$5 per month. The value of the 
merchant’s endorsement is based on 
his financial statement. The cus- 
tomer’s signature is valued on the 
basis of his credit report. The 
carrying charge is 6% per annum, 
added to the amount to be financed, 
which is the net amount after de- 
ducting the down payment of at 
least 10%. 

There is usually a 5% or 10% 

‘*hold-back’’, or reserve, set up 
under a ‘‘dealer’s agreement’’ with 
the businessman. This amount is 
deducted from the proceeds paid to 
the merchant by the bank. The 
bank then takes over the collection 
of payments, furnishing the mer-. 
chant with a semi-monthly statement 
of any delinquent accounts. 
‘ The merchant is quick to see the 
advantages of this plan, and soon 
is bringing to us all his sales that 
need financing. If he were to carry 
the account himself, he would have 
to borrow from the bank. When he 
turns over the note to the bank, he 
does not have the burden of book- 
keeping and collecting. 

Not only does the merchant get 
into the habit of coming to us with 
his financing, but the man whose 
merchandise has been financed, often 
subsequently becomes our customer. 

There is a third service which our 
personal loan department stands 
ready to perform for the business- 
man—the professional man in par- 
ticular. The slow although good ac- 
counts on his books can be turned 
into eash by his tactfully suggest- 
ing to the customers that the bank 
is willing to earry the accounts. He 
then seeures notes on our personal 
loan forms, payable in six months, 
or one year, in monthly payments, 
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with 6% per annum added to the 
amount of the account. If the credit 
reports on the signers are good, the 
notes need not be endorsed by the 
merchant. 

This plan lifts a real burden for 
the doctors or dentists who need no 
longer dissipate time and energy in 
worry over collecting and bookkeep- 
ing on slow accounts. 

By no means is the professional 
man the only businessman who wel- 
comes this plan, however. Merchants 
and dealers can also convert their 
slow accounts into cash by this 
method. Furthermore, placing the 
responsibility for collections in the 
hands of the bank often results in 
more prompt payment because of 
the prestige of the bank and its 
better equipment for handling col- 
lections. 

The forms and documents and 
papers necessary for these transac- 
tions are few and simple. In fact, 
we find that the less red tape in- 


volved, the more suecessful and 
popular the plan offered. 
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In the ease of the direct personal 
loan to the businessman, which we 
discussed first, we have three types 
of notes, one of which, together with 
his application, is all that is needed. 
One note form is for use with the 
merchant’s own signature only. 
Another is designed for use when 
collateral is required, or, in conjune- 
tion with the chattel mortgage form, 
when a mortgage is to be placed on 
his equipment. A third form gives 
spaces for the signatures of co- 
makers. These same forms are used 
in liquidating slow accounts. 

In each ease, the borrower’s life 
is insured by a special policy de- 
signed for this purpose and this 
guarantees the payment of the bal- 
ance if the borrower dies. 

The same three forms of notes are 
used for consumer’s paper transac- 
tions, together with the application. 

The _ sales-contract-chattel-mort- 
gage used for this customer-fi- 
nancing is in quadruplicate, space be- 
ing provided for price of article, 
down payment, and carrying charge. 


How Businessmen Use 
Personal Loans 


1 A businessman may make a 
personal loan on a straight note. 


2 He may give a chattel mort- 
gage on his equipment. 


3 He may borrow with co- 
makers. 


How Businessmen Create 
Customers For The Bank 


1 When goods are sold on de- 
ferred payments, the customer 
signs a note payable to the dealer 
who endorses it to the bank. 


2 Customers with delinquent 
accounts are asked to sign notes 
payable to the bank on an amor- 
tized basis, 


The customer simply tears out the current 
month’s coupon and presents it (or mails 
it) with his payment. The teller simply 
checks the amount of payment on the 
detached coupon and stamps a receipt on 
the stub in the coupon book. A different 
color of paper stock is used for each dif- 
ferent type of loan. 


Our method of handling the 
monthly payments that follow these 
transactions is a time-saving plan 
that materially reduces the cost of 
handling. The customer is given a 
small booklet filled with coupons or 
tickets. Different colored coupons 
are used to distinguish the different 
types of loans. On the cover are 
spaces filled in by us before the 
booklet is given to the customer, in- 
cluding the number, amount, and 
due date of installments, the serial 
number of the account, and the 
statement that ‘‘this coupon book 
is your reminder of the dates your 
payments are due. No advance 
notice of payment will be sent you. 
Read and comply with instructions.”’ 

Each coupon is filled out in ad- 
vance also, with the number of the 
account and the date on which that 
one coupon is to be used. The cou- 
pons are numbered from one to 
twelve. The instructions tell the 
holder to bring the book in with 
his payment. The coupon is de- 


(Continued on page 370) 
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Warehouse Receipts Provide 


A Source Of New Loans - 


In this progress report of a study of state laws of particular 
value in banking at the present time, we find that many banks 
have additional loans available to them if they take advantage 
of the law allowing additional loans beyond open line limits. 


yo When there are no new 

| poo enees ' borrowers, there may be 

\ RESEARCH} ~—a_ possibility of extend- 

ing additional eredit to 

present borrowers. Many 

states have laws allowing a larger 

line of credit to those who secure 

all or part of the loan with ware- 

house receipts issued by a bona fide 

warehouseman on readily marketable 
staple goods. 

The tabulation here was made for 
the purpose of calling attention to 
this fact, and the study reveals that, 
in 13 states, there is no lim‘t to 
the quantity of money that may be 
loaned to one borrower if adequate 
warehouse receipts are provided. In 
one state, 15% additional may be 
loaned; in one state, 20%; in 
seven states, 25% ; in one state 30% ; 
in one state, 35% ; in one state 50%, 
and so on. 

In Rhode Island, the law states 








Every southern state except New Mex- 
ico and South Carolina allows addi- 
tional loans, 
100%. 


varying from 25% to 
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that one-third of the bank’s deposits 
may be loaned to one borrower when 
properly secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts on readily marketable staple 
products. 

Vermont has a peculiar law which 
states that 1% of the deposits which 
are in excess of one million dollars 
may be loaned to one borrower under 
these circumstances. 

The chief point is that warehoused 
staple commodities with a ready mar- 
ket provide what is probably the 
best security for commercial loans. 

At first thought, it may seem that 
there is no opportunity for such 
loans in some _ banks—especially 
smaller banks—because no borrow- 
ers actually have stock in ware- 
houses. However, when the method 
of warehousing and the making of 
warehouse loans is understood, it is 
soon discovered that there are pos- 
sibilities in every community. 

The large warehouse loans are 
usually made in cities where great 
quantities of raw or finished prod- 
ucts are stored in public warehouses. 
In the smaller communities, the 
most common warehouse receipt 
loans are those made with what are 
ealled ‘‘field warehousing receipts.’”’ 

A field warehouse receipt is one 
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issued by a bona fide warehouse 
company which has taken custody | 
of goods in a building leased to it 
by the storer and operated as a 
publie warehouse on the property of 
the owner of the goods. 

Many of such loans are made to 
canning companies, whose finished 
product must be stored for a few 
months before it is actually shipped 
out. This storage is practically al- 
ways in the canning company’s own 
warehouse. The field warehouse 
company employs a custodian (some- 
times an employee of the canning 
company ), bonds this custodian, and 
assumes the responsibility for the 
protection and delivery of the ware- 
housed goods on which receipts 
have been issued. In this way, the 
bank is fully protected by a third 
party, so that it can be assured that 
no goods will be delivered to the 
borrower until the bank has issued 
a release. This it does when the 


Nine dairy and cheese states, includ- 
ing Wisconsin, allow additional loans 
with warehouse receipts. 
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In 13 agricultural 
states, additional loans 
ranging from 15% to 
“no limit”, may be 
based on warehouse re- 
ceipts. This applies, of 
course, to field ware- 
housing as to merchan- 
dise stored on the 
warehouse company’s 
own property. 


Legal Limits On Loans Provided By State Laws 


Showing Loans Allowed In Addition To Open Lines, When Secured 
By Warehouse Receipts 


In Per Cent Of Capital Funds 








STATE 


Alabama......... 


DN A baeesees 


Arkansas......... 


eee 


Colorado... ... 00. 


Connecticut....... 


ee 


Georgia.......... 


ey ee 


er 


Kentucky........ 


EOUMERMM. 26 00550 


Maryland........ 


Massachusetts... . 


Michigan......... 


Minnesota........ 


Mississippi........ 





OPEN 
LINE 





10 


10 
10 


20 


10 


10 


20 
20 





SECURED BY 
WAREHOUSE 


RECEIPTS 


No limit 


25 


No limit 


15-25 


No limit 


50 


to 
ao 


Gr hm mm Co GO DD 
rnOowou 


Sen 
os: 


25 


No limit 


No limit 


No increase 


15 


40 


No limit 


No limit 


100 


to 
i) 


to 
ou 


No increase 


No increase 


No limit 


No limit 








ConpiTIons FoR ADDITIONAL LOANS 
ON WaREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Loans up to 80% of the value of the goods may be made. 


Secured by readily marketable non-perishable staple com- 
modities in warehouse. 


Secured by fully insured warehouse receipts on property 
whose market value is 10% in excess of the loan. 


While a bank may loan only 10% of capital funds to one 
individual without security, it may loan an additional 15% 
at a later date upon goods whose market value is 15% in 
excess of the loan. Or it may loan as much as 25% at one 
time on goods whose market value is 115% of the loan if 
there is no open line credit. 


Secured by warehoused commodities. 


Banks may issue acceptances of drafts with warehouse 
receipts attached up to 50% of capital and surplus. 


Goods must exceed loan by 15% in value. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 120% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts. 


Loans up to 80% of the value of the goods may be made 
when the security is fully insured and title is transferred. 


Goods represented by warehouse receipts or bills of lading 
must be worth 120% of loan. 


No provision for additional loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts on goods valued at not less 
than 115% of loan. 


When loan is secured by fully insured warehouse receipts on 
readily marketable collateral with a value of 120% of the 
loan. 


When loan is secured by bona fide warehouse receipts on 
readily marketable collateral. 


Loans must be fully secured by warehouse receipts on 
readily marketable staple products. 


When fully secured by warehouse receipts for readily 
marketable goods. 

Loans must be secured by warehoused commodities whose 
market value is equal to the excess, and approved by the 
majority of the board of directors. 


Secured by goods or commodities in process of shipment or 
in bonded warehouses. 


No provision for further loans. 


When the 20% limitation is exercised, loan must be approved 
by two-thirds of the board of directors. 


Secured by warehoused goods, fully insured or stored in 
fireproof warehouse, with market value 10% in excess of 
loan. 


Secured by warehouse receipts; loans made on bills of lading 
=" to 80% of the market value of the goods repre- 
sented. 
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loan is paid or partially paid. 

In this way, goods which other. 
wise might not be turned into cash¥ 
for some months can be made the 
basis for a profitable bank loan. 

It is because of the ready mar. 
ketability of these products that go 
many states have passed laws either § 
placing no limit as to the amount§ 
that may be loaned to one borrower 
or increasing the limit beyond that 
set for open-line credit. 

All national banks are given the 
privilege of extending additional 
credit on warehouse receipts, and 
you will see from the accompanying § 
table which states provide this ad. 
ditional opportunity for state banks 
to increase loans. 

Fourteen states do not provide} 
for additional limits, but all the 
others do. In these states, however, 
warehouse receipts are considered § 
the best of collateral. The size of 
loan to one borrower, however, is 
the same as for open lines. 

In the table, the legal limitation 
for open-line credit is first given, 
and in the column following this is 
the additional amount which may be 
loaned if the loans are secured by 
warehouse receipts. A brief explana- 
tion of conditions under which these 
loans may be made is given in the 
last column. 

An example of the way some banks 
have taken advantage of this privi- 
lege is the following case: 

A bank in Colorado had loaned a 
wholesale grocery the legal limit of 
15% of its capital funds. This | 
grocer had an opportunity to buy 
several carloads of sugar at a price 
that would make him considerable 
extra profit if he bought at once 
instead of waiting until later on in 
the year. 

He satisfied the bank that he was 
not buying more than his normal 
requirements and showed from his 
previous year’s figures that the 
sugar would all be turned into cash 
before the end of six months. The 
bank, therefore, was eager to help 
this customer to make his additional 
profit, and also eager to have the 
additional loan. The Colorado law 
does not place any limit as to the 
amount. that may be loaned to one 
customer when properly secured by 
warehouse receipts. So the bank ex- 
tended the additional credit and, in 
that way, increased its own earnings. 
Warehouse receipt loans may be 
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Warehouse receipts make further loans 
possible in seven industrial states. 


made in another way also. That is, 
a borrower who needs funds and 
has commodities in storage, but 
whose credit otherwise is not suffi- 
cient to warrant an open line credit, 
may be loaned money with ware- 
house receipts as collateral. 

This type of loan is the typical 
commercial loan which is perhaps 
best defined as: an advance of money 
made for the production, transporta- 
tion, or sale of goods. Storage is 
rightly considered a part of selling 
expense. 

There are, of course, some haz- 
ards in such loans to which atten- 
tion should be called. One hazard 
is the reliability of the warehouse 
company. The bank must make sure 
that a reliable company is employed, 
and that the proper bonding is ar- 
ranged for, together with the neces- 
sary insurance. 

Another hazard is the possible de- 
terioration of the goods. This can 
be avoided only by making sure that 
the warehouse company’s custodian 
knows how to take care of the goods 
and is on the job constantly to make 
sure that no deterioration takes 
place. 

Still another hazard is the mar- 
ket price of the goods. By allowing 
a liberal margin between the loan 
and the current market price, there 
ought to be leeway to take care of 
this hazard, but the market fluctu- 
ates, and the loan officer must con- 
sider that it is important to keep in 
touch with the market when he has 
a loan on warehoused goods. 

In those few states where the law 
has not allowed an additional limit 
when the loan is protected by ware- 
house receipts, bankers may wish to 
bring the matter to the attention of 
legislators in order that adequate 
provision may be made. 
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Legal Limits On Loans Provided By State Laws 


Showing Loans Allowed In Addition To Open Lines, When Secured 
By Warehouse Receipts 


In Per Cent Of Capital Funds 








Missouri 


Montana......... 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New 

North Carolina.... 
North Dakota 


Ohio. 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina... . 


South Dakota..... 


Tennessee 


Vewmemt.. . cscecscs 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin. ....... 


Wyoming 


Federal (applies to 
P banks) 


all nationa 








$ 30,000 


SECURED BY 
WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


35 


No increase 
No increase 


No increase 





No increase 


25 


No increase 


25 


No increase 
No limit 
No increase 


No increase 


25 


30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


No limit 


4% of 
deposits 


15-50 


No increase 


25 


No limit 
No increase 


1% of deposits 
which are in ex- 
cess of one 
million dollars 


30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


55 





No limit 





No increase 








ConpITIoNns FOR ADDITIONAL LOANS 
ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 





Secured by warehouse receipts having a market value of 
sufficient amount to protect the loan. 

In all other cases, loans limited to: 

15% in towns with population of 100,000 or more. 

20% in towns with population of less than 100,000. 

25% in towns with population of less than 7,000. 


No provision for additional loans. 

Law does not provide for any exceptions. 

No provision for additional loans. 

No provision for additional loans. 

Secured by warehouse receipts or bills of lading. 

No provision for additional loans. 

When properly secured by warehouse receipts. 

No provision for additional loans. 

Loan must be secured by warehoused goods or bills of lading. 
No provision for additional loans. 

No provision for additional loans. 

Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts issued 
by an adequately bonded warehouse. 

When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 125 of loan. 

When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 135% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 140% of loan. ~— 
This exception shall not apply if total unsecured obligations 
are in excess of 10% of bank's unimpaired capital and surplus 
nor shall it apply for more than 10 months to obligations of 
any one customer arising from the same transactions and/or 
secured by the identical staples. 

Secured by fully insured collateral conveying title to readily- 
marketable non-perishable staple goods, having an ascer- 
tained market value 15% in excess of liability. 


Fesuses by goods having a market value of 120% of the 
oan. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts for 
readily marketable, non-perishable staples, which are fully 
insured. 


No provisions for additional loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts or otherwise and approved 
in writing by the board of directors of the bank. 


Must have a 25% margin of value above the loan. 
Law provides for no additional percentage. 


Secured by warehouse receipts and approved in writing by 
board of directors. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts. 
When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 


When market value of goods is 1305 of loan. 


When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 

Vhen market value of goods is 135% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 
This exception shall not apply for more than 10 months to 
obligations arising from the same transaction and secured 
by the identical staples. 


Warehouse receipts must be issued on marketable basic 
commodities with a value of 115% of the face of the loan. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts. 
When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 135% of loan. 

When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 

This exception shall not apply to obligations of any one 
person arising from the same transaction and/or secured 
upon the identical staples for more than 10 months. 


Secured by warehouse receipts for readily marketable, non- 
perishable goods which are fully insured if customary, and 
when market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


Law makes no exception. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 125% oO! 
When market value of goods is 130 

When market value of goods is 135% . 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 

















































Name Of Insurance 














nsurance Protection 
or Loans 


15. A Lumber Yard 


Another progress report in the research study being 
made on the subject of ‘‘What is adequate insurance for 
full credit protection?” Each study considers a different 
line of business, emphasizing those insurable hazards 






Protection Given A Lumber Yard By 
Each Type Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 











Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile fire, theft, and 
collision 





























Business accident 
































Business interruption 

















Business life 














Coastal shipments 














Contractual liability 











Electrical machinery 

















Extended coverage 
endorsement 


Fidelity bond 


Fire (reporting cover on 
contents) 


Fire (reporting form on 
lumber in yards) 


Fly wheel 
Forgery bond 







































































Group life and group 
accident 























Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 




















Manufacturers property 
damage 


Manufacturers public 
liability 
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Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 





The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 


collision. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 





Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 
a personal beneficiary). 





Damage to or destruction of named goods due to fire or perils of the 
sea while in transit on a named coastal boat or connecting ferry at a 
stated time. 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable. 





Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the property of 
others for which the insured is held liable, and the cost of litigation, 
all arising from an accident to electrical equipment. 





(To be attached to all fire property damage and use and occupancy 
policies.) Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft 
property damage, and oil burner smudge. 





The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 





A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, the 
quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates each month. 





The burning of lumber stored in piles, in the open air, the quantity 
of which is reported to the insurance company monthly. 





Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine fly wheel. 





Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to illegally obtain money or other property. 





Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern 
policy (each insured is given a certificate) without medical examination 
and at a lower price than for individual! policies, against death or 
accident, respectively. 





Cc laime for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 


owned by him. 





Forcible possession of personal property being taken within the 


premises of the insured. 








Damage to the property of*others on the premises of “the insured, 
except when caused by the burning out of an electric unit, or the 
bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine, or by an elevator. 





The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which he is liable, (including defense, and payment of all legal and 
first aid expense). 








iven by one. 


which are particularly characteristic of that business. 


Fire insurance is out- 
standing as the pressing 
need to protect a bank 
against losses when 
money is loaned to a 
lumber yard. Total losses are com- 
mon in lumber yard fires, therefore 
the lumber and the sheds and the 
mills should be fully insured, and 
the bank should make certain that 
all premiums are paid and all pol- 
icies are in effect. 

The only way that assurance can 
be had in this respect is to have 
competent insurance authorities ex- 
amine the policies held, and the 
arrangement of the lumber yard re- 
quired by the policies. Special 
attention should be given to what is 
known as the ‘‘Clear Space Clause’”’ 
which has to do with the mainte- 
nance of clear spaces between piles 
of lumber. If such a clause, or any 
other one in which the insured 
promises to maintain certain condi- 
tions, is violated, the insurance may 
be of no effect, because the violation 
of such a clause voids the insurance. 

In view of these special require- 
ments, it might be wise for the bank 
to make certain that a competent 
insurance man inspects the prop- 
erty at certain intervals. 

Usually a lumber yard has fire in- 
surance policies in more than one 
company. There are certain clauses 
in some of these policies which 
should be given special attention by 
the insurance authority, to make 
sure that the conditions in one policy 
do not void that policy or are not 
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such as to make it difficult to collect 
the full amount of insurance ex- 
pected from all policies when a loss 
occurs. ‘ 

There have been cases in which 
considerable litigation has followed 
a lumber yard loss, due to the fact 
that no competent insurance man 
had examined the various fire pol- 
icies to be sure that they were prop- 
erly drawn for the full protection of 
the lumber yard, and the bank lend- 
ing the yard money. 

If there is a sprinkler system in 
the mills or lumber sheds, it is high- 
ly important to make sure that 
sprinkler leakage insurance is main- 
tained, because heavy losses have re- 
sulted from the accidental discharge 
of sprinklers. 

If there is a railroad sidetrack to 
the property, sidetrack insurance 
should be earried by the lumber 
yard, because the owner of the lum- 
ber yard assumes the liability re- 
sulting from the presence of this 
sidetrack. 

Transportation insuranee should 
be bought to cover damage to or 
loss of goods, or loss by theft while 
in transit on a named carrier at a 
stated time. A coastal shipments in- 
surance policy is used when the 
goods are being transported by coas- 
tal steamers or ferries, and truck 
cargo insurance is used when a truck 
is the transport- 
ing carrier. 

Such policies 
should be ecare- 
fully examined 
by an insurance 
authority to 
make sure that 
the goods are 
covered for the 
full time until 
they become pro- 
tected by other 
policies. That is, 
the policy should 
cover the lum- 
ber until it is in 
the yards. 


Protection Given A Lumber Yard By 
Each Type Of Insurance 


Z 


Name Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 





Marine cargo 


Messenger robbery 


Paymaster robbery 


Personal accident 


Personal life 
Safe burglary 
Side track 
Sprinkler leakage 


Steam boiler 


Trailer public liability and 
property damage 


Teams liability 


Teams property damage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Unearned premium 
Water damage 


Workmen’s compensation 


—— 


Damage or destruction of goods while on a boat. 





Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 

cine et ne eer t peoci — e @ 
Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death to a personal 
beneficiary rather than to a business (which would be business accident 
insurance). 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 
instead of to a business concern (which would be business life). 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 





The damage to property of others by fire or the personal injury or 
death of individuals for which the existence of a railroad side track 
serving the insured’s property is held to be the cause. 





The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 








An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs. 





Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 
caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured. 





Claims for bodily injury or death resulting from the operation of 
wagons, equipment, and draft animals described in the policy 





Claims for damage to the property of others resulting from the 


operation of wagons, equipment, and draft animals described in the 
policy. 





Damage to named goods, or their destruction, or loss by theft, while 
in transit on a named carrier at a stated time. 





Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck owned of hired 
by the insured. 





A fire insurance policy being cance!led by a fire before the end of the 
policy period, with the result that the insured will have paid a premium 
for which he receives no service. 





Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or 


_ overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 


systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 





Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation. law requires 
the employer to pay. 








There is a lumber yard located in practically every town of consequence in the 


United States. 


In most cases, the total loss of the lumber yard would mean a 


serious loss to the community as 


well as to the owners. 


These 


two facts make even more im- 
portant a thorough survey of 
potential hazards and insurance 


coverage. 
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A bank guard who 
works from day to day 
with a revolver in his 
belt but who never un- 
loads it, or fires it, will 
be greatly handicapped if he at- 
tempts to use it in an emergency. 
A loaded gun is a dangerous thing 
to handle if you are not accustomed 
to it. It is important, therefore, that 
the guns and ammunition provided 
by the bank be handled frequently. 

The best practice is to require 
that everyone engage in competitive 
shooting at regular intervals. If no 
revolver range is available, then out- 
door shooting may be considered 
second best. 

One of the first things that must 
be learned by those who are going 
to use firearms is the way to handle 
weapons with safety. There is no- 
thing quite so distressing as an ac- 
cident among those who have been 
ordered to protect the bank against 
loss. 

The safety rules we use in the 












No Accidents With Firearms 


Guns are dangerous instruments and should be used only by 
those who understand the safeguards necessary, as set forth 
here by Chief Walker, who has trained dozens of bank guards. 


By DUNCAN WALKER 


Chief of the Protection Department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
are given in a panel published on 
this page. These rules should be 
enforced by constant repetition and 
by coaching, until their observance 
becomes a fixed habit whenever any- 
one is handling a revolver. 

The first rule is: ‘‘Execute ‘un- 
load’ every time the revolver is 
picked up for any purpose, and 
count the cartridges to make sure 
that none is left in the cylinder. 
Then look into the cylinder as an 
extra precaution. Never trust your 
memory. Consider every gun as 
loaded until you have proved it 
otherwise.”’ 

We follow the practice in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of not only 
unloading the cartridges into the 
hand, but actually counting them. 
When the cartridges are counted, 


Chief Walker poses to show the danger in turning 
with a loaded revolver while practicing on the range. 





under the hammer is empty. 
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there is definite evidence as to 
whether or not all of them have been 
ejected. Serious accidents may occur 
if a shell is left unnoticed in the 
cylinder. 

While most banks have the prae. 
tice of keeping the cylinder filled 
with six cartridges, there is an ad- 
vantage in filling it with only five 
cartridges. Then, if the revolver is 
dropped to the floor, with the empty 
cylinder opposite the barrel, there is 
no danger of an accidental dis- 
charge injuring some person. 

Besides, the revolver is ready for 
instant use the first time the gun is 
cocked, even though one chamber 
The 
loaded chamber comes opposite the 
barrel and is used for the first shot. 

Another reason for not carrying 
any cartridge under the hammer is 
that there still are guns on the mar- 
ket that will discharge by falling 
and hitting the hammer. There are 
many of these guns in banks. Then, 
too, there is always a possibility that 
the safety block has not been put 
into place when the gun was last 
cleaned. 

During the unloading operation, 
the revolver should be held so that 
it is not pointing toward anyone. 

The second rule is: ‘‘ Always un- 
load the gun if it is to be left where 
someone else may handle it.’’ This 
probably cannot be applied to the 
gun that is placed under the counter 
in front of each teller. If a teller 
steps out, he never knows, of course, 
who may pick up the gun. That 
perhaps emphasizes the importance 
of having everyone in the bank 
trained to these rules, regardless of 
whether or not they are authorized 
to use a gun in the event of holdup. 

The third rule is: ‘‘ Always point 
the revolver up when snapping it 
after examination.’’ By pointing 
the barrel up when snapping it for 
practice, you safeguard against in- 
juring anyone through the acciden- 
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tal discharge of a loaded shell. 

Dry snapping—that is, snapping 
the pistol with an empty cylinder— 
is valuable practice, and should be 
encouraged, but even that should be 
done in a safe place. In fact, if the 
directors feel that they cannot afford 
the cost of ammunition for frequent 
practice, they should insist at least 
upon practice in sighting and dry 
snapping. 

The snapping of the hammer is in 
no way injurious to the modern re- 
volver, and it is a splendid way for 
the user to keep his finger «muscles 
in condition to use the gun in an 
emergency. 

A person who has not handled a 
gun for a long time may find that 
his arm muscles and finger muscles 
are not adjusted to proper use. The 
weight of a pistol is sufficient to tire 
the muscles of one who has not been 
handling it. 

Rule No. 4 is: ‘‘Never place the 
finger within the trigger guard until 
you intend to fire the weapon or 
snap it for practice.’’ 

A person who carries a gun in his 
hand with his finger within the 
trigger guard may accidentally dis- 
charge the gun. Upon so doing, he 
may shoot himself, or someone 


Ten Rules For Safety 


1 Execute “unload” every time 
the revolver is picked up for any 
purpose, and count the cartridges 
to make sure that none is left in 
the cylinder. Never trust your 
memory. Consider every gun as 
loaded until proved otherwise. 


2 Always unload the gun if it 
is to be left where someone else 
may handle it. 


3 Always point the revolver up 
when snapping it after examina- 
tion. 


4 Never place the finger within 
the trigger guard until you intend 
to fire the weapon or snap it for 
practice. 


5 Never point the revolver at 
anyone you do not intend to 
shoot, nor in a direction where an 
accidental discharge may do 
harm. On the range, do not snap 
for practice while standing back 
of the firing line. 


6 Before loading the revolver, 


Execute “unload” 
every time the re- 
volver is picked 
up for any pur- 
pose. Count the 
cartridges to make 
sure none is left 
in the cylinder. 


standing near by, even though the 
revolver is pointed toward the floor. 
Such accidents have often occurred 
in the past. 

There are two proper ways of 
holding the trigger finger, while 
standing or walking with the pistol 
in the hand. One is to have the 
trigger finger along the side of the 
barrel. The other is to have the 


trigger finger on the front, and out- 


throw out the cylinder and look 
through the bore to see that it is 
free from obstruction. 


7 Never turn around at the 
firing point while you hold a 
loaded weapon in your hand. 


8 On the range, do not load the 
revolver until immediate use is 
anticipated. 


9 When on firing line, to re- 
move a cartridge not fired, first 
notify the officer in charge at the 
range, and then extract the cart- 
ridge from the chamber by throw- 
ing the cylinder out. Never do so, 
however, until you have received 
permission from the officer in 
charge. 


10 When drawing a loaded re- 
volver carried in the holster, 
the butt should be rotated away 
from the body when the revolver 
is drawn in order to avoid shoot- 
ing oneself by an accidental dis- 
charge of the gun. 
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side of the trigger guard. By fol- 
lowing either of these suggestions, 
you have more or less safeguarded 
against the occurrence of an acci- 
dental discharge without suffering 
any disadvantage, since you can 
still hold the gun firmly. 

Rule No. 5 is: ‘‘Never point the 
revolver at anyone you do not intend 
to shoot, nor in a direction where 
an accidental discharge may do 
harm. On the range, do not snap 
for practice while standing back of 
the firing line.’’ 

It often happens that an un- 
trained man while on a revolver 
range or in an outdoor shoot, care- 
lessly points a revolver at someone 
standing next to him, without realiz- 
ing it. Special training to insure 
compliance with this rule should be 
given to everyone who is allowed to 
handle a revolver. Either point the 
barrel of the gun upward so that 
there is no danger of hitting anyone 
if you should accidentally discharge 
it, or else take special care that it 
continues at all times to point toward 
the target. 


The other part of the rule is de- 
signed to prevent the possibility of 
someone walking in front of you 
when you are snapping the gun, 
even though you are dry snapping. 
Accidents have occurred in this way, 
due largely to failure to observe rule 
No. 1. Someone happened to pass 
in front of a person who was prac- 
ticing dry snapping with a revolver 
presumably unloaded, but which, in 
reality, contained a shell. The shell 


(Continued on page 870) 
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Discounts Create New Loans 
To Farm Machinery Dealers 


-- .! 
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MONTHLY 
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In ¢on- 
versation 
with the 
branch 
manager 
of a farm machinery 
company in the city 
of Wichita, Kansas, 
recently, I inquired as to the dis- 
counts allowed dealers. 

‘“We have three kinds of dis- 
eounts,’’ he explained. ‘‘One is a 
eash discount, which is given the 
dealer if he pays within a short 
time after the receipt of the goods, 
one is a pre-payment discount which 
is allowed in addition to the cash 
discount if the bill is paid on de- 
livery of goods, and the other is a 
special discount which we some- 
times give in the fall, usually about 
November, to encourage him to make 
collections and get his own account 
paid. 

‘““The cash discount is usually 
5%. The pre-payment discount adds 
one or two percent to that. The spe- 
cial discount varies from year to 
year, but is very liberal. 

He added that this special dis- 
count operated very satisfactorily. 
Many dealers have been encouraged 
to develop better business methods 
by this discount plan. Instead of 
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A practical idea for increasing loans in any 
agricultural community. These experiences also 
suggest the possibility of loans to other business- 
men who can take advantage of such discounts. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


being negligent in their collections, 
they give more attention to arrang- 
ing with their farmer-buyers to 
make payments at a time when 
money is available. Following the 
crop season is, of course, an ideal 
time to get the money. 

‘*How could a bank benefit from 
a discount to a dealer?’’ I asked. 

‘“We had a ease this last. year,’’ 
said the branch manager, ‘‘ which 
illustrates the way banks benefit 
from the discounts we give. 

‘“‘The dealer in a town not far 
from here owed us $3,000. I had 
talked with this dealer over the 
phone several times previous to the 
discount date, and, from the con- 
versation, I had reached the conclu- 
sion that this would be one dealer 
who would not get his special dis- 
eount. But one morning, about a 


week before the dis 
count was due, this 
dealer called me and 
said, ‘I have a nice 
surprise for you. | 
am going to take my 
special discount.”’ 

It turned out that 
the dealer had discussed the dis- 
count situation with his banker, 
who, after a little computing on a 
scratch pad, found that the dealer 
could make quite a good many extra 
dollars and still pay interest on a 
bank loan. This was based on the 
fact that certain farmers would 
have an income about a month later 
than the special discount date. 

The dealer, by borrowing the 
money from the bank for a month 
or a little longer, was able to get 
his discount and then to pay the 
bank from the collections that were 
certain to come in. 

After this experience in Wichita, 
I discussed this same subject with 
branch managers and bankers in 
many other places. I found that in 
most cases, the bankers were not 
familiar with this discount situa- 
tion. In fact, many of them did not 
know that dealers were allowed cashi 
discounts at all. And so, it seemed 
to me that it would be worthwhile 
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Fopay, hundreds of 

banks and commercial 

institutions are de- 

pending more than 

ever upon Recordak 

Photographic Systems 

for efficient, economi- 

cal record handling. 

Photographic methods have developed 
from a trend into an industry. 

Today, photography as an accounting 
and record-keeping medium reaches into 
many fields. The Bureau of Census is re- 
cording data photographically . . . Federal, 
state and municipal governments have 
adopted photographic records for their 
work ... newspapers, archives, historical 
and literary manuscripts are recorded by 


photography. 


In Business, Too 


Insurance and mercantile companies... 
department stores ... industrial organiza- 
tions know by their own experience the 


value of photographic 
records, the economy 
with which they are 
produced. 


libraries, reading of 


Even in 


back newspaper files, 

day-by-day histories, 

is done with the help 
of special Recordak projectors. 


Accuracy, Speed, Safety 
Banks lead the way...showing, through 


many years of application, that photo- 
graphic records are safest, most accurate, 
most complete. They are tamper-proof, 
extraction-proof, alteration-proof... speed- 
ily made...easily handled and filed. Most 
important, the accuracy, speed and safety 
of photography meet today’s accounting 
and record-keeping needs on a new basis 
of greater efficiency and economy... through 
Recordak Photographic Systems. Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Recordak 


ACCOUNTING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 
Answer this ad with Quickmail Coupon No. 15 





to tell of the experiences on this 
trip, with the hope that other bank- 
ers might have conversations with 
their dealer customers, in order to 
discover what discounts are avail- 
able, and how the dealer and the 
bank can both make money by 
getting the discount from the manu- 
facturer. 

I found a bank in another Kansas 
town which always loaned money to 
the local farm machinery dealers, 
at discount time. This had been 
very satisfactory to the bank, and, 
of course, made money for the 
dealer. 

In fact, this banker was so pleased 
with the plan that he frequently 
went to nearby towns to discuss a 
similar arrangement with dealers 
there. In this way, he had secured 
three additional accounts which re- 
sulted in two or three loans a year 
each. 

He told me that he made it a 
practice to visit these dealers at 
frequent intervals during the sea- 
son. At these times, he looked over 
the records of the dealer in order 
to keep in touch with the sales he 
was making, and in order to know 
the men who owed him money. 

Often on these trips he would 
stop at the farms of some of these 
men who were buying on a deferred 
basis. By this process, he was 
usually in a position to give a 
prompt answer to the dealer regard- 
ing his loan, or when he asked for 
it. In other words, the credit in- 
vestigation was made ahead of time. 

Of course, just as much attention 
must be given to a loan of this sort 
as to any other. I found one case in 
Missouri in which a banker had been 
told by one of his neighbor bankers 
that this was a good type of loan to 
make. Instead of carefully investi- 
gating both the dealer and his 
farmer customers, he made the loans 
without investigation. As a result, 
the money was used by a dealer who 
was not a careful businessman, and 
the anticipated income from his 
customers did not materialize. His 
loan to the bank was not paid for 
about nine months, and the banker, 
after this experience, was very much 
against loans of this type. 

This case, however, illustrates an 
age-old principle of banking: that 
every loan is a separate transaction 
in itself, and every borrower must 
be carefully investigated every time 
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Discounts Available To 
Farm Machinery Dealers 


(These vary by years and by companies.) 


1 Cash discount. 
Usually about 5% if paid two or 
three months after delivery. 


2 Pre-payment discount. 
An addition of one or two per 
cent if paid on delivery. 


3 Special discount. 

Offered from time to time to 
encourage collections on the part 
of the dealer. 


he borrows money. Time and again 
I have talked with bankers who have 
decided that all loans made to people 
in a certain line of business were 
good, and all those made to another 
line were bad. 

This conclusion had been reached 
after having experience with people 
in one line of business. For ex- 
ample, while talking with an auto- 
mobile dealer in a Wisconsin city 
one day, I asked him about his bank 
connection. 

‘‘T have a good connection,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but it is not in the bank 
where I wish it were.’’ 

He told me the name of the bank 
with which he was doing business, 
and then said that he preferred to 
deal with the First National. The 
president of the First National was 
a college chum of his, and knew all 
about his ability and business his- 
tory. 

‘“‘The First National, however, 
will not lend me any money,’’ he 
said. 

This man was handling two kinds 
of ears. I asked him how long he 
had been in the city, and he said 
only a little over a year. He had 
been in business selling the same 
makes of cars in other places, and 
had been a great success there, so 
he could not understand why the 
First National Bank turned him 
down. 

I then asked him who handled 
each of the makes of cars he was 
handling before he came to this 
city. They had been handled by 
two separate dealers. Each dealer 
had failed and had left the First 
National Bank holding the bag with 
a loan which could not be collected. 


‘‘That is why the First National 
will not do business with you,”’ J 
said. ‘‘They lost money on dealers 
who handled these makes of ears, 
and so the directors seem to con- 
clude that anyone who sells these 
two makes of ears will fail, and if 
the bank lends money to help the 
dealer, the bank will lose. 

‘*That is silly, of course. It is not 
the make of ear that causes the 
dealer to go broke. It is the dealer 
himself.’’ 

Many banks are keeping busi- 
ness out. of their portfolios, I find, 
by this same type of reasoning. If 
they lose money on a manufacturer 
of spark plugs this year, they will 
never lend money to any manufae- 
turer of spark plugs again. When, 
if they would analyze the situation, 
they would find that it is not the 
business of manufacturing spark 
plugs, but rather the ineompetent 
management of the men to whom 
they loaned the money, that caused 
their loss. 

A good many bankers have had 
the idea in times past that the manu- 
facturers of farm machinery prefer 
to have the local dealers send the 
farmers’ notes to the home office, 
rather than to have these loans 
made in banks. By talking, not 
only with branch managers, but 
also with head-office officials of a 
number of these farm machinery 
manufacturers, I have learned that 
this is not true at all. 


Manufacturers do _ hold large 
quantities of farmers’ notes, but 
every manufacturer would very 
much prefer to have these notes in 
the local banks, where they can be 
serviced better than when they are 
held by a manufacturer in a dis- 
tant city. 

In fact, the presidents of three or 
four of these manufacturing con- 
cerns have told me that they would 
favor a liberal discount to any bank 
taking local notes of this sort off 
their hands, the notes being, of 
course, only those the local bank 
considers to be readily collectible. 

Probably the reason bankers have 
had this erroneous idea is that, in 


‘the effort to increase sales, manu- 


facturers’ representatives have told 
local dealers that a farmer’s note, 
properly secured by the goods he 
buys, is immediately cashable with 
the manufacturer. Instead of the 


(Continued on page 358) 
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LACE championship speed at the fingertips of your typists. Get greater typing pro- 

duction at lower cost...and at the same time make your letters better examples 
of fine typemanship...more representative of your business and YOU! © Not only 
Championship Speed but Championship Stamina are yours in the Underwood. 
You get the same outstanding qualities that have made the Underwood victor in 
26 World’s Typewriter Championships in 27 years of competition. © Telephone 
for a free trial of the Champion on your own work in your own office. Know 
why typists acclaim it...why executives endorse it. Know why Underwood pro- 
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Typewriter Division 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


A Scientific Basis For 









By NORMAN STONE 


Selecting Carbon Paper 









Of great importance in 
making carbon copies is 
the use of the proper 
manifolding tissues. It 
is inconsistent to use a 
high grade carbon in connection 
with the cheap yellow second sheets ; 
the entire result is spoiled. In using 
a light weight bond sheet, it im- 
proves not only the character of 
copy, but it is also advantageous for 
filing purposes, particularly in those 
eases where the copies are kept for 
a number of years. The bond sheet 
has the advantage of strength in 
wearing quality, while the cheap 
one becomes easily detached and 
may be lost or else get so mutilated 
as to cause much inconvenience in 
the future. The best manifolding 
tissue for average use is the eleven 
pound bond, suitable for making 
from six to eight copies. Where as 
much as 15 or 20 copies are required, 
thinner sheets will be necessary. 





Regular or medium finish: 


1 General correspondence. 
2 Pica type machines with let- 
terheads of average thickness. 


3 Operators with an average 
stroke. 


4 Making from one to six 
clear, permanent copies at one 
time. 
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2. Finish 


Here is the second progress report of a research study of carbon paper 
applied to bank uses. The first report is to be found in the May issue. 


There are many different kinds of 
carbon, each made to serve a specific 
type of work, classified as follows: 

Typewriter, Pencil, Pen, Hecto- 
graph, and ‘‘Full’’. 

Typewriter carbons are furnished 
in many different weights of papers 
and in varying degrees of hardness 
of the ink coatings to harmonize 
with the functions they are to serve. 

Typewriter carbons also include 
those which are made for billing 
work. The construction of billing 
carbons must necessarily be sturdier 
than that of the ordinary typewriter 
carbon, if they are to withstand the 
added strain that comes from being 
subjected to the pounding of billing 
machines, flat bed writing, and elec- 
trie-driven billing typewriters. The 
tissues have to be of a stronger and 
heavier texture, light weight tissue 
not being appropriate for this use. 
The coatings should be of a special 
hard finish to insure proper dur- 


Uses For Different Finishes Of Carbon 


Hard finish: 
1 Smooth, 
paper. 
2 Hard typewriter platens or 
cylinders. 


glossy manifold 


3 Typewriters equipped with 
Elite type. 


4 Operators with heavy stroke. 





ability in resisting the harder in- 
pacts of the type blows. 

For the use of statisticians and 
comptrollers, whose reports of finan- 
cial statements are required to be 
ultra legible, an extra hard carbon 
paper should be used. The coating 
finishes must be of a hardness to 
give the clean appearance and dis- 
tinct readability essential in statis- 
tical compilations. In the prepara- 
tion of reports, common kinds of 
carbon papers lend themselves too 
readily to the indenting of the ear- 
bon coating with a large number of 
periods and other punctuation 
marks that are required in a state- 
ment of figures. Upon the first use 
of ordinary carbon papers, the in- 
denting of the period produces an 
offset point on the face of the coat- 
ing which transfers itself upon the 
second use of the carbon sheet to 
the paper upon which the copy is 
being made. This process of trans- 





Extra hard finish: 


1 Financial reports and state- 
ment work with many figures. 


2 Work in which copies are to 
be subjected to excessive han- 
dling. 


3 Making one to five copies at 
one time on heavy paper. 
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Medium Hard 


Sensitive 


the 
the 


Very Sensitive 


fer is overcome with specially pre- 
pared extra hard carbon paper. 

Pencil carbons differ materially 
from typewriter carbons, due to the 
use to which the paper is put. 
Because of the small number of 
copies required and the compara- 
tively light touch of the pencil, 
these carbons are, for the most part, 
made of a standard or heavyweight 
paper and a soft ink. The lightest 
weight tissue used in making pencil 
carbon is the eight pound one, as 
a rule. 

Pencil carbons are roughly di- 
vided into two classes, pigment and 
oil soluble carbons. Pigment car- 
bons are generally used, since they 
are especially suitable for order 
book service and in all cases where 
carbons are kept between the forms. 
Oil soluble carbons cannot be used 
to good advantage for such forms, 
as the oil color has a tendency to 
leave the carbon and go into the 
uncoated surface with which it may 
come in contact. Oil soluble ecar- 
bons do, however, give a more 
brilliant and intense copy than pig- 
ment carbons. 

The selection of the appropriate 
pencil carbon depends largely upon 
the number of sheets to the form 
and the thickness of the paper to 
be used. As the number of copies 
to be made at one writing increases, 
the weight of the carbon paper must 
be decreased, and the softer finishes 
must be selected. Pencil carbons 
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are made in 7-, 10-, 15-, 20-, and 
24-pound weights and the lighter 
weights are used where several 
copies at a writing are required, 
while the heavier qualities are used 
for counter, check, or ordinary 
receipt books. 

Pen carbons are usually made on 
a lighter paper than pencil carbons, 
and require a softer, more intense 
ink as a result of the extremely light 
touch of a pen. It is necessary that 
a pen carbon be of so sensitive a 
material that the delicate up-strokes 
of the finest penmanship will be 
reproduced cleanly and clearly on 
carbon copies. If the ink coating is 
not of an extra sensitive finish, the 
writing will lack the desired sharp- 
ness. 

Heetograph carbons are made 
specially for use on duplicating ma- 
chines of gelatine pad construction 
and also for spirit or liquid repro- 
duction. 

There are three different finishes 
for heetograph carbon papers— 
hard, medium, and intense. The 
hard is used when a small number 
of copies are to be made, and when 
it is desired to effect an economy. 
For such jobs, the carbon sheet can 
be used repeatedly from five to ten 
times, before its use is exhausted. 
The medium carbon is to be used 
when 25 or 100 carbons are required. 
Its use is limited, though, to four, 
or at most, six applications. Intense 
earbon is employed when 100 to 150 


copies are to be made. 

For a liquid machine, there are 
only two finishes of carbon avail- 
able for making master copies, 
namely—brilliant and sharp. The 
brilliant one is for a large number 
of real bright copies, and is most 
satisfactory for general use. The 
sharp type is to be employed for a 
smaller number of extra sharp 
copies. The purple color is the 
strongest in copying strength, and 
therefore, the best adapted for the 
purpose. 

‘*Full carbon paper’’ is coated 
on both sides. It is used in much 
the same manner as regular or semi- 
carbon paper, as it is called, which 
is coated on only one side. How- 
ever, with full carbon, the impres- 
sion is recorded on both sides of the 
sheet and produces a very intense 
copy. It is also to be used between 
every other sheet of tissue giving a 
eopy on the front of one and on the 
back of the other. The latter sheet 
is sufficiently transparent to be read 
from the front. Full carbon paper 
is generally used for heavy mani- 
folding upon very thin paper. 

Before undertaking to make a 
final selection of his carbon paper 
supply, one purchasing officer asks 
himself such questions as these: 

1 What weight of letter paper, 
and what kind and weight of mani- 
fold paper are to be used? 

2 How many copies are required 
at one writing? 

3 What kind of machine is to be 
used, and is it equipped with pica, 
elite, or billing type? 

4 Is the platen on the machine 
hard or soft? 

5 Is the stroke of the operator 
light or heavy? 

6 Should the copies show a light, 
medium, or intense write? 


Helpful Ideas 
For Purchasing Officers 


* Bronze signs may be kept in good 
condition by cleaning every two or 
three days with a soft cloth damp- 
ened in any oil that is not too 
gummy or sticky. 


* If you do not know just where to 
order any product you may need, 
write to the Banker’s Secretary, 
Rand M®Nally Bankers Monthly, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 
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* Machines last longer when they 
are protected against dust, and oiled 
regularly. 


* It is helpful to keep a record of 
all repairs made on each individual 
machine used in the bank, because 
when something goes wrong, a refer- 
ence to this card may give a quick 
‘“‘diagnosis’’ of the trouble. 





* One idea, secured from a sales- 
man, saved one bank between $150 
and $200. 





* Salesmen are always glad to give 
information as to how other banks 
operate in the use of the equipment 
the salesman has to sell, and often 
ideas secured in this way are very 
valuable for improving operations. 





* Even in the small bank it is better 
to distribute the cost of supplies, 
such as checks, over the months in 
which they will be used, rather than 
to eharge them all to the current 
month’s expense. 


* A small vacuum cleaner with a 
special tube for picking dust off 
shelves may easily save its cost in 
a short time if used consistently in 
the stockroom. 





* One purchasing officer has all his 
stationery and forms delivered in 
boxes instead of paper-wrapped 
packages, so that a part of a pack- 
age may be used without the rest 
being exposed to the dust. 





* When it is considered that a 
bank’s stockroom is used for many 
years, it may not be difficult to 
determine that it will pay to install 
dustproof drawers and cabinets. 


* One purchasing officer who has 
experimented to compare the use of 
fountain pens with ordinary pens, 
reports that the fountain pen saves 
time and increases legibility of ree- 
ords. As a result, he has purchased 
fountain pens for each one who must 
do handwriting in the bank. 


* The salesmen of an envelope com- 
pany which sells largely to bankers 
ean often give really helpful ideas 
to a bank’s purchasing officer, which 
will result in better service and de- 
creased cost. 
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* When you visit any nearby city, 
you may be able to get some very 
practical ideas by exchanging notes 
with the purchasing officers in the 
different large banks. 


* Faster work and fewer errors are 
the common results from better 
lighting. 


* Even though you have a definite 
idea as to where you want to order 
certain supplies, it usually pays to 
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established practice 
of the 
Continental Illinois 
- banking organization 
is to apply 
its facilities 
to the 
specific needs of customers 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












look over the catalogs of all sup- 
pliers before placing an order, be- 
cause it often happens that these 
eatalogs contain some information 
that you may have overlooked. 


* The influence of new machines 
on personnel is often overlooked, 
when, as a matter of fact, one of the 
greatest reasons for increased effi- 
ciency is often the inspiration given 
for more accurate and more rapid 
work by the new machines. 
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Agriculimme 
and Banking 


INCE the very beginning of rural banking 

American agriculture and the local bank 
have been closely related. One can scarcely 
succeed without the other. Agriculture should 
depend upon the country bank for credit, and 
the bank, in turn, should underwrite the sound 
credit needs of the farmers in its community. 


Mercantile-Commerce believes in, and under- 
stands, the vital importance of agriculture and 
the necessity for supplying its credit require- 
ments. Our Banks and Bankers Department is 
made up of men who have had practical, first- 
hand, country bank experience. They are thor- 
oughlytrained in rural credits and the problems 
of the local bank. This wide experience and 
specialized knowledge is always at the disposal 
of our correspondents as they seek to supply 
the legitimate credit needs of agriculture. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


DEPOSIT 
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Discounts Create 


New Loans 
(Continued from page 352) 


dealer taking the time to talk with 
the local banker about handling 
these loans, he simply turns them 
over to the manufacturer to save 
himself time. 


Another situation that frequently 
arises is that a farmer is ready to 
buy a tractor from a certain dealer, 
and then discusses the matter of 
payment. The dealer seems to be 
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afraid that if he sends the farmer 
to the bank to borrow the money, 
he may stop in to see a competitor 
on the way to the bank, and buy 
elsewhere. 

While there is this possibility, I 
have found two or three wide-awake 
dealers who avoid this happening 
by going to the bank with the 
farmer, having previously had an 
understanding with the banker that 
local farmers would be given prompt 
and sympathetic attention on such 
loans. 
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The point of the whole situation 
is that there are many loans avail. 
able which are created by the deal. 
ers in farm machinery in all agri- 
cultural districts. Many of these 
loans are perfectly good, bankable 
leans. Some, of course, are not. 
Each one must be judged on its 
own merit, and each dealer must be § 
judged on the basis of his own busi. § 
ness ability. But when you have a 
good borrower and a good dealer 
and a business-like deal, your bank 
may be assured of the business only 
if the officers of the bank have made 
the local dealers and farmers under. 
stand that the bank is interested in 
discussing loans with every local 
person who has a credit standing. 










More Proof Work 
Without More Help 


(Continued from page 333 






of the 3 alphabetical units. Then it 
was clear from the machine tape and 
from the teller’s cash as to which 
teller was out, thus eliminating 
search of the records of the other 
eight tellers. In short, only one out 
of 27 areas of the entire records of 
the bank for that day had to be 
searched—approximately 225 items 
—a matter of but a few minutes’ 
work. 

The use of the machine has per- 
mitted us to do away with itemized 
lists of the items sent to clearings, 
for the machine is equipped not only 
to store master totals of all trans- 
actions and to store items by indi- 
vidual tellers, by transit, and so on, 
but at any time the machine can 
throw off a printed slip with the 
total of items accumulated in any 
classification or for any single block. 

We make it a point to keep the 
number of items in any block as 
signed to clearings at not over 200, 
and we attach thereto the printed 
total from the machine covering that 
block. To date, after several weeks 
of operation, we have had no dis- 
crepancies reported by the clearing 
house between our totals and their 
run-up of the items included therein. 
This saves us one whole operation. 
and furthermore, we have at hand 
our own accurate machine-printed 
record covering all items, and we 
are in a position to find any reported 
error in a minimum of time. 

The taking of sub-totals of any 
sort does not disturb the stored-up 
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totals in the machine. If, for in- 
stance, a teller wants to know at any 
time during the day how much cash 
he is then charged with, the machine 
will throw off the precise total as a 
check to his own operations. Simi- 
larly, if the transit department 
wishes totals at any time during the 
day, they may be thrown off without 
disturbing the final records which 
are preserved for the daily inspec- 
tion of the auditing department. 
And finally, a control can be thrown 
off for any individual ledger dur- 
ing the day as a check against the 
bookkeeping entries up to that time. 

Again, should we desire to, we 
ean throw off totals for a given cor- 
poration. Let us assume that one of 
the large industries pays by check 
once a week, most of the checks be- 
ing cashed in the bank the same day. 
If we choose, we can, for one day, 
devote one key and one pigeon-hole 
in the rack to checks drawn on that 
one concern, and thus speed up our 
bookkeeping. So far we have not 
chosen to do so, but the flexibility 
of the machine permits it. 

The machine also has space which 
permits the assignment of a block 
number to any batch of items. This 
is an automatic device whereby the 
operator needs merely to press a key 
to advance the block number by one 
as he leaves the postings on the pre- 
vious block. Blocks are indicated on 
the auditor’s tape by a single line 
at the right of the figure for con- 
venience in auditing. 

For each key there is an auto- 
matic item counter on the machine 
which also enables us to gauge ac- 
curately the volume of business be- 
ing transacted by any teller and by 
the several departments, and thus 
keep alert to the increasing or de- 
creasing personnel needs’ with 
greater accuracy than before. While 
we have never utilized this feature 
of the machine in this way, it would 
be readily apparent, for instance, 
from the record on the machine, if 
teller A were handling a volume of 
transactions greatly in excess of the 
other tellers. It might be a clue to 
his relative popularity with custom- 
ers and the probability therefore of 
his early advancement. 


Bank officers have greater oppor- 
tunities for service to others than 
any other businessmen in the com- 
munity. 


1863 


For The Investment 


Of Bank Funds 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
maintains an active market in all 
issues of United States securities, 
buying and selling government 
bonds and short-term notes for its 


Own account. 


The experience of more than seventy 
years and immediate contact with 
principal cities makes this bond serv- 
ice particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and a daily quotation 
sheet will be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 


Teletype 


CGO 


. . 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Do You Know Local 


Business Conditions? 


Bank examiners sometimes check 
the knowledge of bank officers re- 
garding their local business com- 
munities by asking them such simple 
questions as: How many business- 
men in your town own their own 
buildings? How many of your bor- 
rowers carry an adequate amount of 
insurance? How many businessmen 
borrow outside of this community? 
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Vault Locations 


Probably it was for the sake of 
economy that vaults were built in 
the basements of banks. There are 
definite advantages, however, in hav- 
ing the vaults above ground. In one 
Philadelphia bank the vault is on 
the third floor. Probably the best 
way to decide the location of the 
vault is to determine which location 
will be most convenient for cus- 
tomers. 
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HERE is a tendency on the 
part of country bankers to 
overlook many of the modern 

bank operation methods, due to the 

involved in installing these 
complete systems in their banks. 

Large city banks can well afford to 

employ elaborate systems, so long as 

they reduce time and labor, and 
especially if a saving is to be obtain- 
ed through their use. The reduction 
of one hour of operating time repre- 

sents quite a substantial saving to a 

city bank where a large number of 

employees are working. 

While it might not be practical 
for country banks to utilize these 
complete modern systems, bankers 
may make up their own systems, 
using the city bank plans as a model. 
Oftentimes it is possible to improve 
records and cut. operating expense 
by using only a part of several 
systems. To develop machine systems 
in country banks it is not essential 
that these institutions purchase 
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Modernizing Small Bank Records 


By GEORGE R. SMITH 


Cashier, Commercial National Bank, 
Demopolis, Alabama 


A thought-provoking suggestion that the use of efficiency methods in 
bank operation need not be confined to the metropolitan institutions. 


machines, because certain 
forms have been designed for larger 
or smaller machines than those used 
by any particular bank. The stock 
form Individual Ledger sheet, used 
for machine posting, may be found 
satisfactory for use in changing from 
hand posting to mechanical posting 
for a number of bank records. One 
of the most important features of a 
mechanical posting system is the re- 
duction of time and greater neat- 
ness of record. 

Perhaps the easiest book of a bank 
to change from hand posting to a 
mechanical method is the General 
Ledger. Small banks may make up 
their own mechanical system for the 
General Ledger by simply copying 
from the hand posted register upon 
the Individual Ledger sheets, the 
balanees shown, and heading up the 
names of the various accounts on 
these sheets. For any itemized rec- 
ord, or notations to be made on the 
General Ledger accounts, the type- 


special 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA 


SALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 
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writer may be used. Sinee the post- 
ing is done in the same manner as 
the posting of checks and deposits 
on the Individual Ledger, it is not 
necessary to employ the use of an 
extra bookkeeping machine for this 
purpose. The posting of the Gen- 
eral Ledger in our bank, using this 
plan, requires about fifteen minutes 
daily and is aecomplished at a time 
during the day when the bookkeep- 
ing machines are not needed for 
other purposes. 


Combining Several Registers 


Under One Cover 


A definite saving may be had for 
banks by the use of a loose leaf outfit 
for combining various bank register 
forms under one cover. 

Banks have registers for Cashier’s 
Checks, Certificates of Deposit, Cer- 
tified Checks, Daily Statement, and 
many other accounts too numerous 
to list. The binding for all these 
various forms is expensive, since an 
investigation will reveal that the 
binding for the books, in many in- 
stances, costs about as much as the 
ruled pages. It is possible by using 
a combined outfit of this type to 
place at least five active registers 
under one cover. For example the 
Daily Statement, Cashier’s Checks 
and several correspondent bank 
draft registers may be held in the 
binder for immediate use. 

Other advantages of the book are 
that used pages may always be kept 
in the back of the sections and an 
audit of the registers may be easily 
made without searching for a few 
unpaid items on every page. Also 
the book is divided by a special in- 
dex sheet containing a metal tab 
with the name of the account typed 
upon it. This makes it possible for 
a person using the book to turn to 
the account quickly without search- 







ing through the pages when waiting 
on customers. 

Using a combined register outfit of 
this type eliminates a book-rack often 
used by tellers who must have before 
them a number of registers in order 
to issue exchanges over the window. 
Stock sheets may be bought for the 
book in quantities of from twenty- 
five up, which in itself is an advan- 
tage for small banks. The leaves of 
the book lie flat, which assures a flat- 
writing surface, although a_ sheet 
may be removed or inserted without 
any difficulty. Sheets for ‘the book 
are carried in stock for: General 
Ledger, Teller’s Cash Book, Draft 
Register, Daily Statement, Certifi- 
eate of Deposit Register, Collection 
Register, Certified Check Register, 
and Expense Account. 


Statement Sheets 


Such standard forms as statement 
sheets for individual accounts must 
be bought in large quantities to 
secure a reduction in the price. It 
is not likely that these machine 
posted forms will change in style or 
design, as some of the other records 
have in recent years. It is the policy 
for experienced buyers to have 
several stationery firms furnish 
samples and submit bids _ before 
buying statement sheets, since this 
one item of expense is always a large 
one. 

We have worked out a satisfactory 
plan in buying these sheets that has 
reduced the cost of the sheets and 
also saves time in handling on the 
last of each month. As _ bankers 
know, all statement sheets are per- 
forated so that the sides and bot- 
tom of the sheets may be torn off 
before the statement is sent to the 
customer. 

After investigation we found that 
this perforation was expensive and 
we proceeded to work out a plan to 
eliminate this additional expense. 
The purchase of an excellent paper 
eutter solved the problem for us and 
it is now possible for us to buy state- 
ment sheets without the perforation 
which, due to the quantity used, will 
save us quite a sum of money over 
a period of a few years. Since a 
number of the sheets may be cut in 
one operation, the paper cutter has 
also saved us a great deal of time 
on the last day of the month when 
we were rushing to get out the state- 
ments to customers. Many banks 
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A short twenty-five years ago 
the few adventurers who owned 
automobiles ‘“‘had to get out 


and get under” 


frequency. 


with annoying 


And the checks they mailed in 
payment of bills incurred in 
remote districts bore three to 


a dozen bank stamps on the 


back when finally presented for 


payment. 


Banking has kept pace with 
invention and industry. Today 
circuitous routing of checks is as 
out of date as a 1912 automobile. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1808 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus . . . . $30,000,000 


Member of the 


already own paper cutters and espe- 
cially national banks who must have 
a good machine in order to cut the 
sheets of currency received from 
the Treasury Department. 

While on the subject of customer 
statements, the writer cannot pass 
over the subject without reminding 
those banks who have not done so, 
to deliver, or hold statements for 
customers living in the city in which 
the bank is located, in order to save 
postage. This plan alone is saving 
a large sum of money for banks each 
month. 
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Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


Envelopes 


Banks require an assortment of 
envelopes of different sizes due to the 
numerous purposes for which they 
must be used. Open face envelopes 
save time in addressing and eliminate 
the possibility of errors in enclosing 
such forms as customers’ statements, 
drafts or note notices. For ordinary 
business correspondence closed face 
small envelopes are employed, in 
addition to the oversize envelopes 
made for use in shipping securities 


(Continued on page 363) 
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What Do People Think 


About Your Bank? 


Here is an easy type of research study to make 
in your own town. The same technique may be 
used to study other reactions of the public. 


OT long ago the head of an 
advertising agency in a city 


of some 300,000 population 

was calling on the local banks to 
obtain some advertising business. He 
was told by most of the bankers in 
the city that there was no need for 
advertising. ‘‘More deposits are not 
needed and there is no need to adver- 
tise for them,’’ said the bank officers. 
“You may not need deposits 
now,’’ replied the advertising man, 
‘‘but surely, if business continues 


By JEROME DACY 





to improve, you will be wanting ad- 
ditional funds to loan. Isn’t it 
reasonable to assume that you will 
obtain these deposits more readily, 
and more economically in the long 
run, if you publish institutional 
advertising continuously, instead of 
waiting until you need deposits and 
then making hectic and perhaps ex- 
pensive efforts to obtain them ?”’ 

There were many and_ varied 
answers to this argument. The ad- 
vertising man could make no real 
headway in arousing interest. Then, 
in conversation with one banker, a 
new thought occurred to him. 

‘*Mr. Banker,’’ he said, ‘‘in this 
city there have been five downtown 
bank failures during the past few 
years. Since that time, the local 
banks, with one or two exceptions, 
have done little advertising. Isn’t 
it fair to assume that the people of 
this city are a bit uncertain as to 
which banks are closed? Isn’t it 
reasonable for people to think that 
since your bank no longer advertises, 
it may no longer be in business? 
People soon forget, and a very small 
percentage of prospective depositors 
actually pass your building every 
day.’’ 

The banker agreed that this was 
a thought worth consideration. The 
advertising man decided to prove 
his point and his first step was to 
eall in an elderly man who had as- 
sisted in making previous surveys. 
An elderly man of good appearance 
usually gets the best con ideration. 

This man was instructel to make 
calls in four different sections of the 
city to interview housewives, neigh- 
borhood business men, and others. 
He was instructed to ask all of them 
the following question: 

‘What banks can you name that 
are now doing business in this city ?’’ 
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This survey revealed many sur. 
prises. Some could name only tw f 
or three banks. None could name 
more than half a dozen. The aver. § 
age answer included only three 
banks. In this city there are 1] 
downtown banks. All of them have § 
been in business for many years 
The downtown section is compact § 
and it would seem that almost every. 
one should be able to name most of 
the institutions. 

The percentage of times each of 
the 11 banks were mentioned follows: § 


Bonk A..... 97% 
Bank B..... 85% 
Bank C..... 76% 
Bank D..... 61% 
Bank E..... 38% 
Bank F..... 27% 
Bank G..... 25% 
Bank H..... 24% 
BankI ..... 21% 
Bee ws se s TS 
Bank K..... 8% 


interesting § 


















Now, here are some 
facts about the survey. 

First of all, Bank A has adver- 
tised consistently by newspaper 
space and radio time during the 
years since 1929. It is not the largest 
financial institution in the city. It 
is a trust company and there is a 
national bank in the city that is 
considerably larger. 

Bank B is the city’s largest bank. 
Its building is used entirely by the 
bank and is somewhat of a down- 
town landmark. It also advertises, 
although not as consistently as 
Bank A. 

Bank C represents a_ banking 
name that has been synonymous | 

















with banking in the city for several 





decades. It has curtailed its adver- 
tising during recent years and al- 
most all who knew about the survey 
agreed that a few years ago it would 
have easily appeared at the head of 
the list. Lack of advertis‘ng is un- 
doubtedly largely responsible for its 
slipping into third place in the pub- 
lie memory. It formerly had a large 
advertising budget. 

Bank D occupies the largest build- 
ing in the city and this building uses 
the bank’s name. It is in the heart 
of the city and almost anyone should 
remember it. This institution uses 
only street car advertising. 
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Banks E and F are fairly large 
institutions but do a very limited 
amount of advertising. 

Banks G, H, I, J and K are 
smaller in size, but each is an old- 
established and supposedly well- 
known institution. None has done 
any consistent advertising since 
1929. 


When bankers saw the survey, 


they were genuinely surprised. The 
head of Bank J, for example, could 
searcely believe that his bank had 
been mentioned only 12 times in 
each 100 interviews. He was an in- 
telligent executive, however, and 
realized that the survey presented 
an irrefutable fact for serious con- 
sideration. His bank immediately 
planned a new advertising program. 

The survey was read before sev- 
eral boards of directors, and banks 
in the city will soon be doing con- 
siderably more institutional adver- 
tising. 

It may be thought that such a 
survey would have to be extensive 
to prove the point conclusively, but 
each day’s calls on 25 or more people 
showed substantially the same per- 
centage of institutions mentioned. 

It costs little to make a survey of 
this type. A man ean be hired for 
five dollars a day to make calls. It 
should prove interesting to make 
your own survey and see what per- 
centage of the people actually know 
that your doors are still open and 
that you are ready to serve their 
banking needs. 

The same simple technique may 
be used to discover any other im- 
portant fact about the public’s im- 
pression toward your bank. 


A National Viewpoint 


While local interests must always 
be kept well in mind, most bankers 
find it advantageous to maintain 
also a national viewpoint in order 
to anticipate the outside competi- 
tion with which each local business 
may be confronted. 


Modernizing 


Small Bank Records 


(Continued from page 361) 


by registered mail. The purchase of 
lightweight large envelopes will be 
helpful to banks in enclosing, under 
the one cover, several letters to each 
department of a correspondent bank, 
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SAVINGS e TRUSTS 


"... There aren’t any small potatoes.” 


There aren’t any small potatoes in our basket. 


We believe in treating every customer with 


the same courtesy and efficient attention— 


whether his balance is a thousand or a million. 


We want you to feel welcome to all the service 


we €an give. 


Don’t hesitate to let us know 


what you want. That’s what we're here for. 


Drop in the next time you're in town. 


LAURANCE ARMOUR 
President 


Listen to “Money Talks” by Royal F. Munger on Station 
WMAQ (670), on Wednesday Evenings at 8:45 C. S.J. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COM PANY 
of Chicago 


LA SALLE STREET 


in order to reduce postage. 

In using window envelopes the 
portion upon which the exposed ad- 
dress appears, must be in white or, 
if colored, a very light tint. The use 
of dark colored window envelopes, 
or dark enclosures is not permissible. 
Comparative prices will show that 
banks will save on envelope costs by 
the purchase of both open face and 
closed face envelopes offered by their 
Post Office Departments. Bankers, 
however, do buy envelopes with the 
thought in mind of building prestige, 
creating confidence and attracting 


1937 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


AT WASHINGTON 


attention to the bank. Many of these 
envelopes, while they cost a trifle 
more than the stock forms, are use- 
ful mediums for this purpose. 


Manage For Community Service, 
Not For Dividends 


Some bankers who thought they 
could manage on the basis of earn- 
ing continuous dividends for stock- 
holders and still keep deposits safe, 
have learned sad lessons in recent 
years. 

Bankers are not the only ones 
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who have learned such lessons. Some 
industrialists have found that when 
dividends are the only objectives of 
management, the business cannot 
stand up in such a severe change in 
market demands as has been experi- 
enced recently. 

Management seems to have a pecu- 
liar notion that stockholders demand 
dividends. What would happen if 
the dividends were not paid? In 
some cases, perhaps, management 
would be changed. In most banks, 
however, if the manager makes it 
clear to stockholders that dividends 


have not been earned because of 
eertain conditions which he ean ex- 
plain clearly to the stockholders, he 
certainly can defend the interests of 
depositors against the demand of 
stockholders for dividends to which 
they are not entitled. 

Depositors have more at stake 
than stockholders. 
the aggregate amount, usually the 
total deposits are something like ten 
times total stock. If you consider 
individual cases, you will find many 
stockholders with only a $200 inter- 
est in the bank, to be compared with 





XY 


Through The Years 


(onslne facilities for handling 


| a bank’s business on a mutually 





our officers and territorial rep- 


resentatives, won—and have 


satisfactory basis and the per- 


sonal relationship established by 


| retained—many valued friendships, 


“through the years”. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


| IN ST. LOUIS 


\ 


~ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


INSURANCE CORPORATION / 






If you consider, 
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depositors who have several thou. 
sand dollars on deposit. 

If you consider no other basis 
than this comparative financial in. 
terest, depositors’ safety must come 
before stockholders’ dividends. 

If you do not operate this way, 
then what? You can find the answer 
in a study of several thousand banks 
that have continued to pay dividends 
up to the time of their being closed. 

If those banks had been earning 
the dividends they had paid, the 
authorities would have had no 
grounds upon which to close their 
doors. 

A certain banker recently brought 
a list of his security holdings to his 
metropolitan correspondent. He 
asked the metropolitan banker to 
have his security analyst look over 
his list and give him some adviee. 
The advice was this: ‘‘The quicker 
you can get these so-called assets 
out of your bank, the better you will 
be. A big percentage—this list | 
have segregated here—it not worthy 
of being in your portfolio. Sell them 
at whatever you can get and replace 
them with securities more like these 
others.”’ 

The astonished banker could hard- 
ly speak. Finally he blurted out: 
‘Why, if I do that, I can’t pay 
dividends. ”’ 

‘*Have you been paying dividends 
with this type of asset listed at the 
prices you have indicated here?” 
asked the analyst. 

‘Why, certainly. My 
ers demand dividends.’’ 

**You had better go back to your 
stockholders and tell them that 
either they must forego dividends 
and sell these securities, or else they 
must give up their stock and pay 
100% double liability in addition,” 
said the analyst. 

The bankers who read this are 
still in business because they have 
not made such serious mistakes as 
this. Nevertheless, it should be help- 
ful to any banker to emphasize to 
himself, to his board of directors, 
and to his stockholders that his bank 
must be managed for the safety of 
depositors and never for the pur- 
pose of earning dividends for stock- 
holders. 

When the bank is managed this 
way, the dividends will come. The 
point is, to get the dividends out of 
the mind of the manager and keep 
service to the community uppermost. 
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Do Banks Hold . 
Too Many Bonds? 


THE INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


In part, the comments here are based upon the analysis of American bank 
assets published in the February, March, and May issues of this magazine. 


N THE ease of government 
| bonds, there are 1,270 banks 

which hold more than a million 
dollars each. In the case of other 
bonds, there are nearly 1,600 banks 
which hold more than a million dol- 
lars each. 

These figures evidence two things: 
First, the concentration of very 
large holdings in a few institutions; 
and the diffusion of holdings among 
the remaining banks. 

This suggests two thoughts: First 
of all, the effect that might be had 
upon the market if the relatively 
few banks decided to sell their very 
large blocks of bonds, and the cumu- 
lative effect which might be had on 
the market if the small banks, hold- 
ing relatively unimportant amounts 
of bonds each, were, through a joint 
or ‘‘mob psychology’’ to determine 
more or less simultaneously to dis- 
pose of their small per unit hold- 


ings. In either event, it appears 
that the situation makes the market 
(both for other bonds and for gov- 
ernments) quite vulnerable to the 
action of banks. 

Turning now to the matter of 
government bonds, the statement of 
the Comptroller of the Curreney as 
of June 30, 1936 shows that the 
banks of the country held some $17,- 
000,000,000 of these bonds as of that 
date. Estimates indicate that after 
removing the 1,270 banks which are 
listed as holding more than a million 
dollars each, the remaining banks 
hold a total of about $4,000,000,000 
in government bonds. 

It is probably a safe estimate that 
the banks of the country are still 
holding somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $17,000,000,000 of govern- 
ments. These bonds are held with 
complete equanimity in the belief 
that they are a fully liquid asset, 


will always be worth par, and will 
never be criticized by the bank ex- 
aminers. 

What will happen if all the thou- 
sands of small banks that hold gov- 
ernments in limited quantities find 
that they can utilize their funds 
safely in the form of loans to their 
respective clients at materially 
higher rates than the return on the 
government bonds that they are 
now holding? 

While we might assume that the 
larger institutions would hold gov- ~ 
ernments because of their desire to 
protect general economic conditions, 
such motive might not oceur to 
small institutions holding only a few 
thousand dollars each of such bonds. 
If these small banks find that they 
can employ their money more prof- 
itably elsewhere, they will certainly 
do so. In order to liquidate bonds, 
they will have to sell them some- 





Nine Thought-Provoking Ideas 


1 There are very large hold- 
ings of government bonds in a 
few banks. 

2 The market may be adverse- 
ly influenced if these few banks 
decide to unload. 

3 Government bonds are wide- 
ly diffused among the remaining 
banks. 

4 A wide selling wave on the 
part of these banks might break 
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the market. 

5 If the opportunity to lend 
money should be felt widely, the 
temptation to sell bonds could 
probably not be resisted. 

6 The present holdings of 
bonds are the largest percentage 
of assets ever recorded by banks. 

7 Some of these bonds could 
be absorbed by governmental 
agencies, but it is not certain that 





they could absorb all that might 
be offered. 


8 The federal reserve banks 
are authorized to buy government 
bonds and issue Federal Reserve 
Notes in payment for them. 


9 It seems important to stim- 
ulate the transfer of the holdings 
of capital-fund investments to 
those who can retain them to 
maturity. 
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In 18 years, banks 
have increased their 
holdings of securities 
and loans on securi- 
ties from 48.34% to 
67.08% of earning as- 
sets, and loans have 
decreased from 51.66% 
to 32.92%. 


Extracts from a report 
of the Commercial 
Trade Activity Com- 
mittee of the District 
of Columbia Bankers 
Assn., of which N. E. 


Towson is Chairman. 







where. They will sell them, but to 
whom ? 

To some extent, of course, govern- 
ment bonds could be taken by the 
recently created government trust 
funds, such as, for example, the 
Social Security. The Stabilization 
Fund might buy a few. Insurance 
companies and other large investors 
eould, and probably would, buy 
substantial quantities. 

There remains the 
serve System. It can, presumably, 
under existing laws, buy every 
government bond outstanding. It 
ean give currency in payment, is- 
sued against security of govern- 
ment obligation, or it may give 
eredit on its books. 

With only $6,000,000,000 in eur- 
rency now in circulation, the effect 
of the addition thereto of any sub- 
stantial portion of the proceeds of 
these government bonds which might 
be purchased by the Federal Re- 
serve is pretty unpleasant to con- 
template. Equally difficult would 
be the situation resulting from the 
tremendous expansion in bank credit 
through the purchase of government 
bonds by the Open Market Commit- 
tee in such large amounts as might 
be necessitated by the coincident 
selling by banks. It has been demon- 
strated by episodes which occurred 
in 1923 and 1925, that purchases of 
government bonds by the Federal 
Reserve resulted in a multiplication 
of available bank credit by a very 
large amount. 
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Total investments .... 
Comm’! & R. E. Loans. . 
Loans on securities 


Total Loans And Investments Of All Banks As Of June 30th 


Joa 


During 1918 the government ac- 
tually marketed about $17,000,000,- 
000 in Liberty bonds. Of this sum, 
only a net amount of less than $5,- 
000,000,000 went into the portfolios 
of all the banks of the country. In 
contrast to those figures, the hold- 
ings of about half of the national 
debt at present, creates a situation 
of sufficient importance to merit 
comment. 

Considering briefly the matter of 
‘‘other bonds’’, we may note in 
passing, that prior to the recent 
sharp decline in the high grade bond 
market, many issues were selling at 
premiums above their issue prices 
equivalent to two years’ interest. 
This disproportionate relation be- 
tween low coupon rates and market 
price may be ascribed to the pres- 
sure created by the plethora of bank 
funds seeking investment even at a 
minuseular return. This situation 
was adjusted, at least temporarily, 
by the sterilization of incoming gold, 
and the upward revision of reserve 
requirements. 

It is difficult to understand why 
there seems to be such a deep-rooted 
conviction that the demand for gold 
ean never diminish. It has served 
as the basis for world monetary sys- 
tems in the past because it is uni- 
versally accepted. On this assump- 
tion of the inevitably continued de- 
mand for gold, we are exchanging, 
year by year, real, tangible wealth 
for a hoard of yellow metal buried 
in the ground at Fort Knox. 
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28,880 

Banks Banks 
$27,859,533,000 Total investments $ 9,741,653,000 
15,999,336,000 Comm’! & R.E. Loans... 16,664,308,000 
4,743,320,000 Loans on securities 5,850,293,000 
$48,602,189,000 $32,256,254,000 








The possibility should at least be 
considered, that if the fickle quality 
of human nature which creates de- 
mand should prefer something else 
as a money—say, for example, paper 
notes of the Bank of England—we 
might find ourselves sitting like the 
dragon Fafnir, on a pile of scrap 
metal, while the rest of the world 
would own a part of our real wealth. 

We appear now to have deter- 
mined to indulge in an effort to beat 
down commodity prices. It seems an 
essential ingredient of governmental 
policy that credit must be kept 
cheap. The government must be 
able to borrow at low interest, and 
it is desirable that government 
bonds already sold, bearing low 
interest, be preserved so far as pos- 
sible from such a depressive factor 
as a possible rise in interest rates. 

These desiderata cannot be at- 
tained if a rise in prices assumes 
such proportions as to encourage 
speculative forward buying of antic- 
ipated inventory requirements on 
borrowed money. It is axiomatic 
that if speculative profits exceed the 
eost of eredit, credit will tend to 
flow into those channels offering the 
most lucrative return, until its di- 
minished supply (in relation to bor- 
rowers’ effective demand) causes in- 
terest. rates to rise. ; 

Hence advancing prices and spec- 
ulation are frowned upon. But, 
viewed in relation to the gold pur- 
chase plan, the whole policy appears 
to be eontradictory. To lower com- 
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modity and other prices, and yet to 
maintain a high price for gold is 
to encourage foreign purchase of 
American ownership at bargain 
prices. So long as rising prices tend 
to absorb the devaluation of the 
dollar, the net situation may be held 
relatively stable on balance. The 
new situation, however, gives for- 
eigners a substantially higher buy- 
ing power for their gold. 

In recent years, economic under- 
standing has come to be almost as 
important to the banker as technical 
competence. A knowledge: of the 
proper relationship between deposit 
liabilities and the various eatgories 
of reserves has always been one of 
the first items of his technical edu- 
eation. But that relationship is not 
unchangeably established according 
to the terms of a fixed mathematical 
formula. In a dynamie economy. 
underlying conditions change, and 
with their proper reappraisal, for- 
mulas, accepted as almost axiomatic, 
come to be restated. 

It is to be hoped that. as business 
confidence is restored, the savings 
of the people will again provide for 
the capital requirements of govern- 
ment and industry, and banks can 
return to their normal function of 
meeting the requirements of busi- 
ness for short-term commercial 
eredit. We see no reason why this 
cannot be accomplished. 

It is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee that the economie condition of 
the country, as disclosed by avail- 
able statistical data, is good, and we 
believe that, with suitable measures 
taken in time to counteract factors 
which may develop in the future, 
conditions will continue to improve. 


What Must A Banker Be? 


We are told that bankers must be 
salesmen, but they must also be con- 
servative money-lenders. They must 
be effective personnel managers 
They must be experts in dealing 
with people. In a smaller bank, the 
cashier must be all of these. What 
other business requires so much? 


To Hold A Pocket 
Notebook Open 


Much time is often lost when using 
a pocket notebook, in finding the 
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a tendency to fly back over the page 
on which writing is being applied. 

If a piece of cardboard the size 
of the cover of the notebook is fas- 
tened to the back of the book with 
two rubber bands, the book will lie 
flat open, and the pages will not 
fly shut. 


* Another advantage of this simple 
device is that a book ean be placed 
in the pocket and opened again at 
the right place, beeause of the rubber 
bands.—F. W. B. 





right place because the leaves on 
which one has already written have 
























Many Banks 
Will Find 
This Chart 
Useful 





Although designed particularly for individual accounts, 
this chart will also serve the purpose of banks whose 
investment portfolios are not too extensive. Through 
the use of additional forms, it can be adapted to larger 
situations. Also, the manner in which the chart is planned 
will serve as a guide to banks who are seeking to devise 
a form of analysis to fit their own needs. 


This chart provides a composite picture of investment 
holdings — shows diversification by type and location, 
tax-exempt status, how maturities are distributed, etc. 
Its use may reveal where some changes are advisable—or 
indicate, in a general way, how new investments should 
be selected to fit in with tic other holdings. 

Primarily for bonds, this chart can be used for stocks, 
mortgages, and other types of investments. A copy will be 


mailed to you upon request without obligation. Ask for 
Analysis Chart BL-67. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 



















































Does Government Competition 


Reduce The Loans Of Banks? 


The exchange of correspondence reproduced here gives 
an idea of conditions in North Carolina and in Kansas. 


Inquiry by 
J. W. MEDFORD 


Executive Vice President. Oxford National Bank 
Oxford, North Carolina. 


Our bank is lo- 
cated centrally 
in a farming section and I am eol- 
lecting some information that will 
be valuable in my work at the 
Graduate School. of Banking at 
Rutgers University concerning the 
part the governmental loaning agen- 
cies are playing at this time in mak- 
ing advances to farmers. 


THE INQUIRY: 


I shall appreciate it if you will 
be good enough to write me what 
your experience has been and is at 
the present time along this line. I 
am particularly anxious to learn if 
the Federal Land Banks and the 
Agricultural Production Credit. As- 


sociations are taking away from 
your institution loans which you 


would elass as being desirable for 
you to grant. 

While the above agencies, together 
with the Seed Loan Office of the 





Answer by 
H. A. BRYANT 


President, Parsons Commercial Bank, 
Parsons Kansas. 


government, are making some ad- 
vances in our section, the type of 
farmer whom they are assisting is 
not one to whom we would loan 
under any circumstances, and the 
real estate loans made by the Fed- 
eral Land Banks here are largely 
to farmers who are considerably in- 
volved prior to the securing of this 
assistance from the government. 

THE ANSWER: We do not con- 
sider the Fed- 
eral Land Bank as being a competi- 
tor in any sense of the word. To 
the contrary, it has been very help- 
ful in relieving us of quite a number 
of our slow loans. By this, I do not 
mean that the loans were doubtful, 
but the borrower was in such a posi- 
tion that he required a long time 
loan or would have been compelled 
sell his personal property in 


to 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 


*“ 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$400,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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order to liquidate the loan, and 
was therefore a good prospect for 
a real estate loan. In other cases 
where we have carried a real estate 
loan for a number of years and 
found a borrower unable to retire 
it, and in some cases unable to make 
a satisfactory reduction, the Fed. 
eral Land Bank has been helpful in § 
taking that kind of loan off ow 
hands. So, from our standpoint, the 
Kederal Land Bank has been a he'p 
instead of being a serious competi- 
tor. 

The other agency you inquired 
about, the Agricultural Production 
Credit Association, has not been 
very active in our locality, but where 
it has made loans, we have found 
that they have been such loans as 
we would not have cared to make. 

We have known of several bor. 
rowers who were attracted by the 
apparently low rates, who after in. 
vestigating the red-tape and the 
many requirements, have returned 
to the bank and told us they would 
not want to borrow money under 
those conditions. 

We watch the records rather care. 
fully and have yet to find a loan 
that has been made by this agency, 
which we would consider at all de. 
sirable for our bank. 

You will see from this experience 
that this agency has not furnished 
any competition and neither has it 
been much of a help to the banks. 
However, they no doubt have fur- 
nished a certain class of borrowers 
with credit and my personal opinion 
is that eventually the Production 
Credit Association will fade out of 
the picture but the Federal Land 
Bank will remain as a permanent 
institution. 

In my judgment, banks should 
not experience any difficulty in 
meeting the competition from the 
Production Credit Association on 
loans that. were desirable. In other 
words, that competition should be 
met the same as any other competi- 
tion, and when the competition is 
met, there seems to be no difficulty 
in keeping the desirable loans. 

This has been our personal experi- 
ence with these two agencies and in 
addition, I thought you would be 
interested in knowing the experience 
of all of the banks in Kansas. The 
Kansas Bankers Association recently 
completed a survey of the 706 banks 
in Kansas. A questionnaire was sub- 
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mitted to all banks under the super- 
yision of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and the Bank Management 
Commission of the Kansas Bankers 
Association and the result of this 
questionnaire shows that the compe- 
tition from the various governmental 
agencies is not considered very seri- 
ously by a large majority of the 
banks in Kansas. In any event, not 
serious enough to require any con- 
eerted action. 

Last year the Bank Management 
Commission of the Kansas Bankers 
Association gave this matter con- 
siderable attention, -owing to the 
fact that some scattered complaints 
were coming in as to the competi- 
tion of those agencies. When these 
complaints were investigated, in 
most cases it was found that the 
complaints were from banks that 
were not willing to meet the compe- 
tition. The complaints were largely 
individual and did not represent 
the experience of any large number 
of banks. 


Letterhead Economies 


Many letterheads have had to be 
disearded in recent years because of 
the changes in a bank’s capital strue- 
ture. Banks that printed their capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits 
on letterheads some years ago have 
found that they are unable to use the 
stationery now, due to the changes 
in the figures necessary. In making 
purchases of large quantities of 
stationery the capital surplus and un- 
divided profits of banks should not 
be printed on large lots of stationery, 
in order to avoid this loss. The 
names of officers should also be left 
off, since promotions and other 
changes in the personnel of a bank 
often take place. A good white 
bond paper is most desirable for 
letterheads. 


A service charge imposed upon a 
customer who thoroughly under- 
stands the reason for it does not 
disturb the customer at all. It is 
only when a service charge is im- 
posed on someone who does not 
understand it, that there is danger 
of losing a customer. 


* Informing those who use supplies 
of their cost, through a budget plan, 
usually results in less waste. 
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SOLD . . . in three hours 
... by telephone 


From Bridgeport, Conn., executives of the General 
Electric Company addressed distributors’ meetings 
at 72 distant points. Using 7 telephone conference 
hook-ups, they talked with as many as 12 different 
groups at once. At the end of three hours, orders had 
been booked for 11,000 washing machines, valued at 
more than $1,000,000. 

How else than by using Bell System service could 
such results be obtained so quickly, so economically? 
Have you tried conference telephone service? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


One account— 
many correspondents 


Imagine 480 correspondents in 296 
California communities all closely iden- 
tified with every phase of business, 
industry, and agriculture! The services 
of these correspondents are available 
to you through ONE account with 
California’s only state-wide bank, which 
has more than 1,500,000 depositors 
throughout California. 


Inquiries regarding this responsive 
state-wide service are given prompt 
attention. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


The Sede Nato Be 


MAIN OFFICES 


San Francisco: No. 1 Powell Street 
Los Angeles: 660 So. Spring Street 
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PAYMENT COUPON BOOKS 


®@ No matter how large or small 
your department may be, you will 
welcome the effectiveness, sav- 
ings and simplicity of the Coupon 


Book System. 


. ... It eliminates advance no- 
tices—includes a means of paying 
conveniently by mail as well as 
in person— decreases inquiries 
concerning the standing of ac- 
counts—reduces “partial pay- 
ments’ to a minimum—provides 
the quickest method of receiving 


payments—shows 


the teller if 


payments are late, so that fines or 
charges may be collected without 
reference to any other records— 
fits in with any methods of main- 
taining accounts — and supplies 
the customer with a simple and 
clear record of payments made 


and payments due. 


® The fact that our largest 
Finance Companies and Personal 
Loan Banks use Allison’s Pay- 
ment Coupon Books is the best 
possible guarantee that this sys- 
tem brings in prompt and com- 
plete payments with a minimum 


of expense. 
* 


MAIL QUICKMAIL COUPON 
NO. 17 FOR PRICES, SAM- 
PLES, AND COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION — WITHOUT 
COST OR OBLIGATION. 


ALLISON COUPON (0. 


ESTABLISHED 1888) 


/actory and Executive Offices 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 





We Increased 


Personal Loans 

(Continued from page 342) 
tached, its corresponding stub 
stamped as a receipt, and the trans- 
action is finished so far as the teller 
and customer are concerned. The 
coupon serves as the voucher for 
the bookkeeper. 

If the payment is mailed, the cou- 
pon is enclosed, but not the whole 
book, as the necessary information 
appears on each coupon, and the 
cancelled check will obviate the ne- 
eessity for receipting the coupon 
stub. 

Many are the advantages of these 
coupon booklets. They are simple 
to use, attractive, convenient; cus- 
tomers like them. The bank likes 
them even better, for they save the 
teller’s time. He need not look up 
the account and enter the payment 
on the back of the note, nor does he 
need to list the coupon. He simply 
stamps the stub and the coupon and 
places the latter with others like it. 
With this system, the note is not 
touched until maturity; the pay- 
ments are merely posted on the 
ledger card set up for the account. 

When a personal loan department 
has evolved a simple and efficient 
system, and when it has made the 
businessmen of the community 
aware of the services it can offer, 
and when it has set up certain poli- 
cies and principles which have 
proved wise and successful, the de- 
partment gathers momentum and 
increases its volume, needing only 
the careful, discriminating and con- 
servative judgment of the loan offi- 
cers as a check. 


We Need 
State Banks 


(Continued from page 331) 


removal from state banks in some 
states, thus placing them at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. 

Our state banking systems are 
worth keeping. They occupy a 
place in our business economy that 
would be hard to fill. Over 150 
years of service are behind them. 
Mistakes have marked the way, of 
course, as in all other human en- 
deavors. The fact, however, that 
state banks have continued, despite 
changing conditions and economic 
upheavals, to keep a leading place 


in our financial set-up is, in itself, 
significant testimony as to their 
value. 

Living and serving close to the 
heart of America, they are capable 
of better service than they have ever 
performed. Let us study them— 
weigh them in the balances of un- 
biased opinion—and we shall be 
ready to defend them against any 
who, however well-intentioned, would 
destroy them. 


No Accidents 
With Firearms 


(Continued from page 349) 


discharged and injured the passerby. 

The sixth rule is: ‘‘Before load- 
ing the revolver, throw out the 
cylinder and look through the bore 


Ready Made Bound and Loose Leaf 
BANK RECORDS 


Sold direct and through Agents and Dealers 


The FRED PROCTER CO., Mir. 
324 E. Ninth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Perfect COIN ROLL In Record Time 


With this new simple coin wrapping device. Small, 
durable, convenient, > 


ments following first sales. Costs only $1.50 for 
each size. Made for dimes, nickels, and pennies. 
Send no money. Ask for them on approval. 


PA KO i n 53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Iilinois 
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HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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to see that it is free from obstruc- 
tion.”’ 

The illustration reproduced here 
shows how this is done. Note that 
the cylinder is left open while the 
bore is being examined. 

The reason for this rule is that 
there are times when a piece of 
wadding may be present in the 
barrel. Damage might result if the 
cartridge were discharged while this 
obstruction was in the barrel. The 
result might be as follows. If the 
obstruction is large enough, the first 
shot fired will ruin the barrel by 
either bursting or putting a bulge 
in it. 

Rule No. 7 is: ‘‘ Never turn around 
at the firing point while you hold a 


Before loading the revolver, throw 
out the cylinder and look through 
the barrel bore to see that it is free 
from obstruction. 


loaded revolver in your hand, be- 
cause, by so doing, you may point 
it at the man firing alongside of 
you. Execute ‘‘unload’’ before leav- 
ing firing line. 

When more than one person is 
standing at the firing line on a 
range, nothing should enter the dis- 
cussion except the work in hand. If 
the mind of anyone wanders to some 
other subject, there is always danger 
of his turning his body and for- 
getting about the loaded gun which 
he is holding. 


Rule No. 8 is: ‘‘On the range, do 
not load the revolver until imme- 
diate use is anticipated.’’ 


The advantage in not loading until 
shooting is scheduled to begin is that 
it will do much toward averting 
repetitions of some of the accidents 
already mentioned. Since a loaded 
gun is always dangerous, the only 
safe place to have it is in a holster 


or pointing upward or toward the 
target. 


One good reason for having a 
counter at the firing line is to make 
it easier to place a gun in a position 
that will avoid accidents when there 
is to be a delay in shooting. Even 
then, however, it would be far better 
to unload the gun until the turn for 
shooting comes around. 


Rule No. 9 is: ‘‘To remove a 
cartridge not fired on the range, 
first notify the officer in charge at 
the range, and then at his command 
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extract the cartridge from the cham- 
ber by throwing out the cylinder. 
Never do so, however, until you have 
received permission from the officer 
in charge.”’ 


=n 


Quickmail Coupon No. 4 on a posta 


Hammermill Safety and specimen checks in 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


1937 


This is a rule that applies to range 
shooting and makes it possible for 
the officer in charge of the work to 
keep in close touch with the activi- 
ties of everyone. With two men 
watching the work, there is less like- 
lihood of mistakes or accidents oc- 
curring. 

, Rule No. 10 is: ‘When a loaded 
revolver is carried in the holster, 
the butt should be rotated away 
from the body when the gun is 
drawn in order to avoid shooting 
onself by an accidental discharge.”’ 

This rotation should be practiced 
with an empty revolver, until it be- 
comes a natural movement. 


Directors who know the most 
about local business are usually 
those who are publie spirited, and 
who are interested in everything 
that goes on in the community. 


An officer of an investment serv- 
ice company states that ‘‘most banks 
have no investment policy or pro- 
gram, but buy and sell hit-or-miss, 
according to the inspiration of the 
moment. 
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Indirect 


The lobby and executive 
Lighting e lobby and executiv 


quarters of the Seattle- 
First National’s main office are 
now illuminated by a scientifically 
planned indirect. lighting system, 
with fixtures of modern design. 




































































Indiana The First National Bank 
eens of Lebanon, Va.,_ is 
erecting a $30,000 building, of 
Indiana limestone, on a foundation 
of North Carolina granite. 


















































Ar =. The Union National 
Conditioning Bank, Little Rock, 
Ark., is completing installation of 
an air conditioning system, at an 
estimated eost of $25,000. 









































Remodel 


The lobby of the Farmers 
Lobby 


Exchange Bank, Lynch- 
burg, Ohio, is being enlarged and 
remodelled, with a modern lighting 
system and a composition floor. 


















































Marble 


The old-style brass and 
Counters 


bronze grillework in the 
lobby of the Farmers State Bank of 
Conrad, Mont., has been replaced by 
low-type marble counters and marble 
partitions. 





















































Glass The 
Blocks 





remodelled home of 
the Victoria (Tex.) National 
Bank features walls of insulated 
glass blocks, instead of the usual 
































BANK BUILDING NEWS 





Indiana 
limestone, at a cost of $31,500. 


tion a new building of 


Lobby 


Alterations in the 
Improvements 


building of the Suf- 
folk County National Bank, River- 
head, New York, include a 20-foot 
addition, modern low-type screens, 
cage equipment of furniture steel, 
coupon booths, new vaults, terrazzo 
floors, and new lighting fixtures. 
New A complete new set of 
Fixtures johby counters and cages 
is to be placed in the Pine Ave.. 
Long Beach, Calif., branch of the 
Bank of America. The alteration 
estimate of $50,000 includes moving 
main floor vaults to the basement, 
where 1,600 square feet of additional New 

"s cat Elevators 
space will be utilized. 


Night The 


Mercantile Trust 
Depository 


and Savings Co., Quiney, 
Ill., has installed a rotary night de- 
pository, providing 24-hour deposit 
service. 


Summer 


jummer — Plans are being made 
Conditioning 


for the installation of 
air cooling and conditioning equip- 
ment in the quarters of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis. 


The First National Bank 
of Memphis, Tenn., is in- 
stalling three automatic control ele- 
vators and modernizing the lobby 
with marble, bronze, and glass. 


ee. The Irving Savings 
Conditioned Bank, New York City, 
has completed installation of a year- 


round air conditioning system. Air 


Remodelli — 
Conditioning . ing opera 


tions at the main 
office of the Old Kent Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., feature an air condi- 
tioning system and bronze eages of 
modern design. 


Rubber 
Floors 


The lobby of the Farmers 
and Drovers Bank, Coun- 
cil Grove, Kans., has been floored 
with rubber tile and four more 
teller windows provided in the new 


marble and mahogany cages. Sound The McClain County Na- 


Pros tional Bank of Pureell. 
Okla., is installing an acoustical 
ceiling of celotex, redecorating the 
walls, and putting Venetian blinds 
at the windows. 


Glass The entrance and stairway 
Walls of the Fidelity National 
Bank, Twin Falls, Idaho, have been 
remodelled with walls finished in 
modernistie black glass. 


New The First National Bank of 


Limestone The Farmers and Mer- Front Wynne, Ark., recently moved 
Building r 


chants National Bank of 


back into its remodelled building, 
which is dressed up with a new 
front, a new stairway, and new fix- 
tures in the lobby. 










transparent windows. Abilene, Texas, has under construc- 
















New — Construction has been 
Building started on the new home 
of the Bayside (N. Y.) National 
Bank, which will be entirely air 
conditioned, and will feature mod- 
ern lobby equipment, and a direc- 
tors’ room finished in knotty white 
pine. 















Reduce your typing expense, mail- 
ing costs and filing space by using 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


FOR LETTERHEADS, COPIES, RECORDS AND FORMS 












Bandit 


Employees of the Citizens 
Proof 


Bank of Florissant (Mo.), 
will soon be protected by a complete 
installation of bullet proof equip- 
ment. 















For samples use Quickmail Coupon No. 14 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. TURNERS, FALLS, 









$200,000 Construction work is be- 
Building ing started on a new 
$200,000, 80 x 80 foot, modern struc- 
ture to house the Sacramento 
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(Calif.) branch of the American 
Trust Co. 


Vault 
Door 


The Aetna (Calif.) branch 
of the Seott Valley Bank 
recently installed a new vault door, 
and lobby fixtures of modern style. 


Brick, Stone, Early in 


May, the 
And Glass 7 


Grand Rapids (Minn.) 
State Bank began construction on a 
new building of brick, cut stone, and 
Carrara glass, with a vault of rein- 
foreed concrete. 


‘ 


Expansion The Southern Arizona 


Bank and Trust Co., 
Tueson, Ariz., celebrated its 34th 
anniversary by announcing a $60,- 
000 expansion and modernization 
program, which will include an ex- 
pansion of the floor space, a new 
front entrance, modern lobby fix- 
tures and office furniture, and a new 
air conditioning plant. 


Coal 


U The rebuilt structure of the 
Stoker 


Peoples Banking Co., Ma- 
comb, Ohio, features new burglar 
proof glass, an indirect lighting sys- 
tem, new furniture and fixtures. 
and an automatie stoker which will 
keep the temperature between 70 
and 75 degrees throughout the 
winter months. 


Insulated A $50,000 reinforced con- 
erete building of modern 
design is being planned for the 
Jackson (Calif.) branch of the 
Bank of America, will be insulated 
against outside heat, and acousti- 
eally treated to minimize noise. 


Increase 
Quarters 


The College Savings Bank 
building, Ames. Ia., is to 
be extensively rebuilt, with addi- 
tional ground space, a baleony for 
a board room and_ bookkeeping 
quarters, an air conditioning plant, 
a new vault, and new fixtures. 


$2. A banker in Oregon was fas- 
cinated by the suecess made by some 
boys in raising calves. Not only did 
the boys do a good job of raising 
the calves but the banker noticed 
that they took a good deal of interest 
in their school, and he believed they 
would be more successful farmers 


than boys who had nothing which 
they could say they owned. As a 
result, this Oregon banker told the 
local county agent that his bank 
would lend money to boys and girls 
who wished to buy pure bred calves. 
The loans were small and were al- 
ways endorsed by the fathers of the 
children. There was*never a loss on 
any of these loans, and they totaled 
quite a substantial amount. 


$3. A farm machinery dealer in 
Minnesota had never asked the local 
bank to borrow any money. One day 
the banker dropped into his place 
of business. 

‘“*How does it come that you 
never borrow any money?’’ asked 
the banker. 

“‘T do borrow money,”’ 
dealer. 

‘*Where do you borrow it?’’ 

**T just borrow it from the manu- 
facturer.’’ 

‘Just how do you do that?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘I take 
notes from farmers who buy from 
me, and send those to the manufac- 


said the 


turer and the manufacturer holds 
them until they are due.’’ 

‘*Are any of those notes given by 
farmers who could borrow money at 
the bank?’’ asked the banker. 

**Yes, I think they are,’’ said the 
dealer. ‘‘Here, I have three notes 
on my desk now.’’ 

» The banker then arranged with 
the local farm machinery dealer 
to give him a chance at every note 
that was taken. The dealer endorsed 
the notes, and the banker furnished 
the money. Over a period of a num- 
ber of years, the bank did not lose 
a single penny on any of these loans. 


$4. A banker in a Southern Min- 
nesota town read in a newspaper 
one day that the city was advertis- 
ing for bids for work entailed in the 
making of a sewage disposal plant. 
Most of the work was for excavating. 
One noon, the banker met the local 
drayman. 

‘“*Charley,’’ he said, ‘‘why don’t 
you bid on that sewer project ?”’ 

‘*Say,’’ said Charley, ‘‘that’s. just 
what I’d like to do, but I don’t have 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


This is No. 4 of the 9 reasons for calling us in 
when you rebuild or remodel, and it’s reason 
enough in itself. Our complete service includes: 


ARCHITECTURE 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGNING 
CONTRACTING 


EQUIPPING 


—and a single contract covers everything, which 
means you pay only one fee. Our representative 
will call — quote a price — and guarantee not 
to exceed it. Drop us a line today. 

To Get The ‘‘Other 8’’, Use Quickmail Coupon No. 8 


St. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Sth and Sidney 
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any trucks. It would take three or 
four big trucks to do the job.’’ 

“*Could you make some money on 
it if you had the trucks?’’ asked the 
banker. 

**T could make more than enough 
to pay for the trucks.’’ 

‘*What would you do with the 
trucks afterward ?’’ 

**I’d get some road-building jobs. 
There’s a lot of gravel hauling to 
be done on the state highway right 
now.”’ 

After a little more investigation 
the banker encouraged Charley to 
put in his bid. He got the job and 
the bank lent him money to buy the 
trucks. The trucks were paid for 
within three months, and the dray- 
man did just what he said he would. 
He secured contracts on a number 
of road jobs and made a nice profit 
during that summer and the next. 


$5. An Illinois banker discovered 
that a local cattle buyer was also a 
buyer of second hand farm ma- 
chinery. 

‘“What do you do with the ma- 
chinery after you get it?’’ asked the 
banker of the cattle buyer one day. 

**T sell it to other farmers.’ 

**Do you sell it for cash?’’ 

**No, I have to take a good many 
notes.”’ 

The buyer reached into his pocket 
and pulled out a handful of notes. 

‘*Wouldn’t you rather have the 
eash?’’ asked the banker. 

The banker looked over the notes, 
and found that most of them were 
bankable. These he bought from the 
dealer. 


$6. ‘“‘Your deposits have been 
falling off recently. What’s the 
matter?’’ asked the banker of a 
president of a local manufacturing 
concern. 

‘“‘My competitors are under-bid- 
ding me,”’ said the manufacturer. 

The banker made a trip to the 
manufacturer’s plant. 

‘‘How would it be,’’ he suggested, 
‘‘for me to make a trip to your 
competitor’s place?’’ 

‘‘Fine idea, but don’t tell them 
I sent you,’’ said the manufacturer. 

After going through the competi- 
tor’s plant, the banker came back 
and ealled in the manufacturer. 

‘*T know what’s wrong,’’ he said. 

**What is it? Are they using poor 
materials ?”’ 

**No,’’ said the banker, ‘‘they are 
using better machines. Your ma- 
chinery is obsolete. They produce 
at lower labor cost and a lower over- 
head, because the machines turn out 
the work faster.’’ 

‘*There you are,’’ said the manu- 
facturer, ‘‘I’m licked.’’ 

**No, you’re not,’’ said the banker. 
** All you have to do is put in still 
more modern machinery.”’ 

‘*How could it be more modern ?’’ 
asked the manufacturer. 

‘“While I was in the city,’’ said 
the banker, ‘‘I talked with a ma- 
chinery manufacturer. He told me 
that he has new machines that will 
make your competitor’s equipment 
obsolete in a few months.”’ 

The result was that the bank 
worked closely with the manufac- 
turer and his directors, and the fac- 


? 


tory was soon equipped with the 


“EASY SNAP” 


130 Stock Sizes 
Olive Green 


STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 


Metal Front—corrugated board 
box. With automatic stackers 
for front and back, insuring no 
. ing or slipping. Genuine 
folding box—not a tube. 


Collapsible Storage File 
Box now made in 
two styles 


STYLE (C) OPEN LID 
(Corrugated Board) 


130 Stock Sizes 
Tan 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, SEND QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 7 
STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (sisi) New Brighton, Pa. 
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most modern machines. The bank 
secured a substantial loan out of the 
deal, but was not able to finance the 
whole job. However, through the 
banker’s advice, the whole thing was 
taken care of. 


$7. Two brothers were in business 
in Chicago. One brother died. 

‘““‘Why don’t you buy your 
brother’s widow’s share ?’’ asked the 
banker one day of the remaining 
merchant. 

‘‘She wants me to, but I don’t 
have the money.’’ 

‘*Would you like to borrow the 
money ?’’ asked the banker. 

**No,’’ said the brother. ‘‘ I don’t 
know when I could pay it back.’’ 

**Have you got much money on 
your books?”’ 

**Yes, I’ve got too much.”’ 

‘Would you mind my going over 
your books with you to see if there 
is some way I could help you buy 
your brother’s widow’s share?”’ 

‘‘No, I wish you would. If you 
ean show me a way, I surely would 
appreciate it.’’ 

The result was that the banker 
arranged with the dealer to put on 
two expert collectors. These collec- 
tors were able to turn a great many 
of the accounts into cash. The 
banker then loaned what remainder 
was necessary. The merchant now 
owns the business alone. The col- 
lectors, however, did such good work 
that the merchant kept them on the 
job and the bank loan was paid 
within a few months. 


88. “It seems to me that every 
time I pass the freight house, I see 
a small shipment of farm machinery 
consigned to you,’’ said the banker 
to a local farm machinery dealer. 
‘“How does it happen that you ship 
in such small lots?’’ 

‘*Well, to tell you the truth, I 
don’t have enough capital to finance 
a whole carload shipment at a time.”’ 

‘*How about Murphy? He has a 
warehouse. Wouldn’t he store the 
machines for you?”’ 

“It isn’t that I haven’t got the 
storage space,’’ said the dealer. 

‘*No, I know it,’’ said the banker, 
‘*but if you let Murphy store them, 
he can issue a warehouse receipt, on 
which the bank will lend you money, 
so that you can buy your machinery 
at a lower price in carload lots.’’ 
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It took only a short time to make 
these arrangements, and from that 
time on, the farm machinery dealer 
was a regular borrower and a con- 
sistent payer at the bank. 


89. **Don’t you have too many 
used ecars?’’ a Delaware banker 
asked one of his automobile dealers 
one day. 

**Yes, I have. I always have too 
many.’’ 

“It seems to me that your back 
yard is full of them.”’ : 

‘*Yes, it is,’’ said the dealer. 

‘“‘Why don’t you get them out 
where people can see them?’’ said 
the banker. ‘‘Maybe you can sell 
them better.’’ 

“‘T haven’t the space in front. I 
have to display my new cars there.’’ 

‘*How about using that vacant lot 
down the street?’’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’’ said the 
dealer, ‘‘I don’t happen to own it. 
Furthermore, I’d have to hire some- 
body to stay there with the cars all 
the time.’’ 

‘‘That’s the answer,’’ said the 
banker. ‘‘Build a little office there 
and keep a man on the job to sell 
used ears. Everybody will see them. 
You can put up a sign, and you 
won’t have too many cars on hand, 
I’m sure.’’ 

The banker lent the money to 
finance the used-car lot, and the 
loan was paid within four months. 


90. An Ohio banker bought an 
electric refrigerator for his home. 
It happened, however, that the model 
he wanted was not in stock. 

‘*How does it come that you have 
such a few refrigerators in stock?’’ 
asked the banker. 

“‘T don’t have enough capital to 
keep a supply.’’ explained the 
dealer. 

**Could you buy cheaper in ear- 
load lots?’’ 

**Certainly I could. I could make 
at least $5,000 a year more in profits, 
if I could buy in ecarload lots.’’ 

‘‘There must be some way to ar- 
range it,’’ mused the banker. 

**Maybe there is,’’ said the dealer. 
““Maybe you’re the fellow who can 
tell me how to do it.’’ 

‘Yes, I think I ecan,’’ said the 
banker. ‘‘ We have a good warehouse 
here. If the warehouse will issue 
receipts for the goods you store 
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What. 
Do You 
Need? 


Mary Manning, the 
Banker’s Secretary, 
will assist you in pur- 
chasing, in the most 
economical manner, 
any of the merchan- 
dise or services listed 


below. 


No charge whatever for this service. It is maintained by us 
as a complimentary service for our many banking friends. 
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Accounting Machines 

Accrual, Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms—Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Machines 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Cancelling Machines 

Central Files 

Changeable Signs 

Check Books 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Christmas Savings 

Clocks—Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Envelopes ‘ 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Coin Wrapping Device 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Ceupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps : 

Daylight Hold-up Equipment 

Deposit, Ticket Files 

Desk Lam: 

Dictating 

Duplicators 

Electric Signs 

Endorsing Stamps 


achines 


Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Heating Equipment 

Hold-up Equipment 
Industrial Engineers 

Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps—Adding, Posting Machine 
Lobby Displays 

Loose-leaf Binders 

Maps 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 


P. 

Pass Books 

Payroll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Perforating Machines 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Posting Machines 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savings Banks, home and pocket 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper Communication 

Thermometers—Giant, Electrical, 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 

Vaults 

Vault Alarms 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Window and Lobby Displays 


For your convenience, and to save time when making inquiry, simply 
check the number assigned the various items and use 


QUICKMAIL COUPONS Nos. 19-20-21 
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there, the bank will lend the money 
so that you ean buy the refrigera- 
tors in earload lots. But you will 
not be able to get a single re‘rigera- 
tor out of the warehouse until you 
pay enough of your loan to enable 
the bank to safely release the re- 
frigerator.’”’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said the dealer. 
*‘T always have enough money to 
do that.’’ 


A loan arrangement was thus 
started which extended over a pe- 
riod of years with profits to both 
the bank and refrigerator deale>. 


Office Machines Research 


Announcement has been made of 
the organization of the Office Ma- 
chines Research, Ine., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The an- 
nouncement states that the purpose 
of this organization is to conduct 
an independent and scientific inves- 
tigation and analysis of office ma- 
chines, and to report monthly on 
the technical construction, the oper- 
ative capabilities, and the specific 
applications of machines now on the 
market, and of all new developments 
as they oceur. 








What is tt Worth 
to You? 


To have, each business morning, com- 
plete and accurate business and financial 
news—reliable security and commodity 
prices— interpretative comment on all lines 


of business? 


It’s worth a lot, you will agree—yet, 
it’s available for less than 5¢ a day. 


A Lincoln, Nebraska, bank president 


recently wrote: 


“It would be impossible for any mid- 
western executive to attempt to keep 
reasonably well informed without being 
a constant reader of your newspaper. 


‘After reading the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce anyone may feel well in- 
formed as to business, finance, important 
Washington developments, and, of 
course, your publication is the most reli- 
able guide as to the market on bonds, 
stocks, grains, and kindred products. 


“Several members of our organization 
are constant readers of your paper and 
would not be without it.” 


It’s worth your while to investigate the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 





Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West”’ 
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A New Suggestion For 
Segregation Of Funds 


In a recent address before a bank- 
ers’ association, R. W. Manuel, pres- 
ident of the Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., brought 
out the following facts in suggest- 
ing the separation of the savings 
business from commercial banking: 


**It is inherent in the nature of 
savings that. they must be invested 
mainly in long time securities (mort- 
gages and bonds) representing claims 
upon fixed assets. Funds so invested 
cannot be recalled at will. The obli- 
gation of the banks, therefore, to 
repay to their savings depositors, 
practically upon demand, the Twen- 
ty-Five Billion Dollars that the 
banks have invested for these sav- 
ings depositors is an inherently un- 
performable obligation. 


**In times of stress, when fright- 
ened savings depositors undertake 
to withdraw their savings deposits 
in large volumes, the banks, being 
unable to liquidate, without heavy 
losses, the securities in which the 
funds of these savings depositors 
have been properly invested, must 
collect the short time loans that 
were made with the funds of com- 
mercial depositors and pay the pro- 
eeeds out to withdrawing savings 
depositors. The pressure thus placed 
upon borrowers to pay drains a part 
of their current income away from 
the markets into the payment of 
bank loans, and starts the whole 
train of evils that flow from the de- 
flation of our bank deposit structure. 

‘‘The obvious remedy is to separ- 
ate the savings business from the 
commercial banking business, and 
limit the obligation of the banks to 
their savings depositors to what they 
ean actually do; namely, pay off 
their savings depositors, in time of 
panic, as fast as the securities in 
which their funds have been prop- 
erly invested can be liquidated with- 
out undue sacrifice. 

‘*When the liquid loans in which 
demand deposits are properly em- 
ployed are thus freed from attack 
by savings depositors, banks will 
find no serious difficulty in meeting 
the demand of their demand deposi- 
tors without undue pressure upon 
their borrowers, and will be able to 
serve the public efficiently under all 
circumstances and conditions.”’’ 





ea ©4 - cf reer 


VoLUME 5 


Extracts From The Issue of Fifty Years Ago 


Boston, Mass. lately endeavored 
to place a 30-year loan of $800,000 
at 314%, but without success, where- 
upon it raised the rate of interest 
to 4%. Of course, no one is going 
to invest money on long time at 
314% when current rates run from 
5% to 8%. 


It is reported that the Govern- 
ment is about to build a money 
vault in Washington that will store 
away $100,000,000 of silver dollars 
or more, and that the policy of coin- 
ing silver and issuing certificates 
against it for circulation is to be per- 
petuated. The Government, in fact, 
eannot do otherwise until ordered by 
Congress. With silver certificates in 
circulation, based on coin, and others 
based on bullion, it looks as though 
the silver battle had been fought 
and won, and that the white metal 
is indeed with us to stay. 


As far as ean be ascertained by 
external indications, the financial 
policy of the new Secretary of the 
Treasury will be to prevent by all 
legal means any considerable in- 
crease of idle money in the govern- 
ment vaults. Among these indica- 
tions is the fact that the treasury 
deposits in depository banks, which 
were $14,413,253 Oct. 1, 1886, have 
been gradually increased until they 
were reported May 1 at $20,747,- 
365. This looks as if the Secretary 
meant to keep this item as a kind of 
equalizer and regulator between his 
cash and the cash of commerce, thus 
preventing further treasury accu- 
mulations. 


It has come to light, through the 
publication of an autographed letter 
from the late President Lincoln, 
that an old citizen of this city 
(Chicago), Col. E. D. Taylor, is 
credited by Mr. Lincoln with the 
authorship of the greenback cur- 
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rency, as the following letter will 
show. Mr. Lincoln writes: 
‘*My dear Colonel Dick: 


‘*T have long determined to make 
publie the origin of the greenback, 
and tell the world that it is one of 
Dick Taylor’s creations. You had 
always been friendly to me, and 
when troublous times fell on us, and 
my shoulders, though broad and 
willing, were weak, and myself sur- 
rounded by such circumstances and 
such people that I knew not whom 
to trust, then I said in my extrem- 
ity, ‘I will send for Col. Taylor; he 
will know what to do.’ I think it 
was in January, 1862, on or about 
the 16th, that I did so. You came, 
and I said to you, ‘What can we 
do?’ Said you, ‘Why, issue treasury 
notes bearing no interest, printed 
on the best banking paper. Issue 
enough to pay off the army expenses, 
and declare it legal tender.’ 


‘‘Chase thought it a hazardous 
thing, but we finally accomplished 
it, and gave to the people of this 
Republic the greatest blessing they 
ever had—their own paper to pay 
their own debts. It is due to you, 
the father of the present greenback, 
that the people should know it, and 
I take great pleasure in making it 
known. How many times have I 
laughed at you telling me plainly 
that I was too lazy to be anything 
but a lawyer? Yours truly, A. Lin- 
eoln, President.”’ 


During the last decade, although 
the circulation of paper money in 
all civilized countries advanced 
29%, the gold reserves were aug- 
mented by 75%. Fifteen years ago, 
there was a dollar of gold coin for 
every $3.60 of paper in circulation, 
while in 1885 there was a gold dol- 
lar for every $2.40 of paper, and 
this, too, when paper currency had 
greatly increased in the meantime. 
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+» ++ Simply Copy the Amounts from a 


MEILICKE INTEREST 
CALCULATOR! 


Compiling Time and Interest is no longer the 
tedious, time-consuming task it used to be. 


Time and Interest on any principal is found 
instantly, simply by referring to the Meilicke 
Calculator. Rate cards carried in stock run 
from 4% to 10%. 


The new Meilicke Savings Calculator shows 
the time in months and the interest earned. 
Merely tip the card and copy the verified 
interest answers. 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 1 for 1o days free 
trial, indicating your rate and interest periods 
on the postcard. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


@ If all policies look alike to you, 
look into the service the Insurance 
Company offers. You will find that 
Employers Mutuals rank at the top 
in swift, equitable adjustments, 
and in the extra services that con- 
vince the policyholder he has 
bought wisely. Employers Mutuals 
write Workmen's Compensation, 
Public Liability and Automobile 
Insurance. Because this is Mutual 
Insurance, the policyholder’s in- 
terests come first. Investigate! 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 5 


Senplor th ctaals 


GOME OFFICE WAGSAD, Wis. 
Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 





WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS | 


Robert Morris Chapter 
In Michigan 


The first meeting of the newly organized 
Michigan Chapter of the Robert Morris 
Associates was held on Tuesday evening, 
May 11th, in the clubroom of the Inter- 
Collegiate Alumni Club. Mr. R. T. Per- 
ring, assistant vice president of The 
Detroit Bank, presided. 

Sixty men from eighteen of Michigan’s 
leading financial institutions heard Alex- 
ander Wall of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the national organ- 
ization speak on ‘‘The Ratio Analysis of 
Financial Statements’’. 

Preceding the meeting, the following 
officers and directors were elected: Presi- 
dent—Norman H. Moysey, credit manager, 
The Manufacturers National Bank, De- 
troit; Vice President—Richard D. Mange, 
assistant vice president, The Hackley 
Union National Bank, Muskegon; Secre- 
tary—Leo G. Lapham, credit manager, 
Commonwealth Commercial State Bank; 
and Treasurer—Mark B. Putney, assistant 
vice president, First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Kalamazoo. 

Directors include the officers and: 
Wendell J. Cook, cashier, The National 
Bank of Flint; R. Sherman Jones, vice 
president, The First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, Port Huron; W. Earle 
Blakeley, assistant vice president, The Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit; and Milton R. 
Bailey, vice president, American National 
Bank, Kalamazoo. 


Thompson Joins Hanna Co. 


J. H. Thompson, first vice president of 
the National City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has resigned his post with that institution 
to become vice president and director of 
the M. A. Hanna Co. Mr. Thompson 
joined the National City in 1933 as a 
vice president, and in January of 1936 
was advanced to the first vice presidency. 

At the same time, the M. A. Hanna Co. 
named as vice presidents R. L. Ireland, 
Jr., and James Prendergast, both of whom 
will continue to serve on the board of di- 
rectors. 

The statement by H. M. Hanna, chair- 
man of the board, and G. M. Humphrey, 
president, also announced the advance- 
ment of C. N. Osborne, former secretary- 
treasurer, to the position of vice president 
and treasurer. Mr. Osborne is also a di- 
rector of the company. 


35 Years With Chase 


Richard R. Hunter, vice president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
and head man of the Reserve City Bank- 
ers Association, passed the 35-year mark 
in his service with the Chase National on 
April 15. 
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Tom Smith Honored 


His ‘‘outstanding service to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’? won for Tom K. 
Smith, president of the Boatmen’s Na 
tional Bank of St. Louis, and president 
of the American Bankers Association, a 
signal honor when the school’s General 
Alumni Association held its annual lunch- 
eon at Columbia a few weeks ago. A 
parchment scroll bearing the ‘‘citation’’, 
the first of its kind in the history of the 
University, was presented by James L. 
Nugent, first vice president of the Alumni 
Association, and a classmate of Mr. Smith 
in the class of ’04. 


Turner Heads Clearing House 


At its recent annual meeting, the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Clearing House Association 
elected Norfleet Turner, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Memphis, as its president for the coming 
year. Mr. Turner was previously vice- 
president of the Association, and is suc- 
ceeded in that position by John M. Fox., 
Jr., president of the Commercial and In- 
dustrial Bank. 

Thirty-five years of age, Mr. Turner is 
the youngest man ever to be selected as 
president of the Association. He began 
his banking career 15 years ago as a clerk 
in the Union Planters National Bank and 
Trust Co., later serving as teller with the 
former Franklin Savings Bank, and in the 
securities department of the Bank of Com- 
merce and Trust Co., now the National 
Bank of Commerce. Mr. Turner has been 
vice president of the First National for 
the past four years. 


Hilles Becomes President 


The board of directors of the Second 
National Bank of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced the election of Robert L. Hilles 
as president. Mr. Hilles has been a direc- 
tor of the institution for twelve years, 
and has served as chairman in the execu- 
tives’ committee for six years. He is also 
vice president of Smedley Bros. Co. 


Lamb Joins Dallas Ist 


Nathan Adams, president of the First 
National Bank of Dallas, Tex., has an- 
nounced the election of Ernest Lamb as 
a vice president of that institution. For 
the past 16 years Mr. Lamb has served 
as a national bank examiner. 


Joins C. & N. W. Board 


B. F. Kauffman, president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of Des Moines, Ia., 
has been elected a director of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Co. for a term 
of three years. 


Joins Chemical Board 


At the last regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company, John A. Sweetser was 
elected a director of the bank. 

Mr. Sweetser is president and dire:tor 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
and a director of the following corpora- 
tions: Otis Company, Boston Manufae- 
turers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Pacific Mills, and Electrol, Ine, 


Stake Heads Committee 


Emil A. Stake, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, has been 
selected by the Economics Club of that 
city as the chairman of its nominating 
committee for this year. 

Another member of this committee is 
Harry M. Gustafson, second vice president 
of the Northern Trust Co. 


Mobile Rotary Elects Norton 


The Mobile (Ala.) Rotary Club has 
elected Joseph 8. Norton, vice president 
of the Merchants National Bank of Mo- 
bile, to the club presidency for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Norton has been much 
sought for Rotarian offices since he be- 
came a member of the club in 1920. He 
was elected treasurer in 1924, represented 
the Mobile Club in 1935 at the Interna- 
tional Convention at Mexico City, and on 
July 1 of last year became first vice presi- 
dent. 


Joins National City, Cleveland 


The National City Bank of Cleveland 
has announced the addition of Henry F. 
Bailey to the staff of the institution. It 
will be Mr. Bailey’s job to organize and 
direct the new counsel service on indus- 
trial and commercial operations. For the 
last three years he has been special analyst 
on industrial loans for the Cleveland Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 


Zukoski Lectures 


Charles F. Zukoski, Jr., trust officer of 
the First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been selected as one of the lee- 
turers in a new course in ‘‘Public Ad- 
ministration’’ at the University of Ala- 
bama. 


Joins Pump Co. Board 


Charles H. Buesching, president of the 
Lineoln National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Wayne Pump Company of that city. 
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1937 CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


National 


A.B.A.—Oct. 11-14—Boston, Mass. (Hotel 
Statler) 

A.I.B.—June 7-11—St. Paul, Minn. (Hotel 
Lowry) 

F.A.A.—Sept. 13-16—Syracuse, 
(Syracuse Hotel) 


N. ¥. 


Investment Bankers Assn.—Nov. 3-7— 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (The 
Greenbrier) 


Bank Auditors and Comptrollers—Oct. 
11-14—Nat’] Convention—Boston, Mass. 
(Statler) 


Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Sept. 13-15 
—Colorado Springs, Colo. (Broadmoor 
Hotel) 


Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 13-15— 
Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland Hotel) 


State 


ARIZONA—No date selected. 
COLORADO—June 18-19—Estes Park 


CONNECTICUT—June 15—Norwich (Nor- 
wich Inn) 


DELAWARE—Sept. 9—Rehoboth 
FLORIDA—Not reported. 
GEORGIA—June 10-11—Rome 
IDAHO—June 10-11—Twin Falls 


MAINE—June 25-27—Moosehead Lake 
(Kineo House) 


MASSACHUSETTS—June 10-12—Swamp- 
scott (New Ocean House) 


MICHIGAN—June 24-27—Mackinac Is- 
land (Grand Hotel) 


MINNESOTA—June 
(Lowry Hotel) 


MISSISSIPPI—June 8-9—Edgewater Park 
(Edgewater Gulf Hotel) 


MONTANA—June 24-26—Glacier 
Park (Many Glaciers Hotel) 


NEBRASKA—Probably in October 
Lincoln 


NEVADA—Not reported. 
NO. DAKOTA—June or July—Fargo 
OREGON—June 14-15—Bend 


RHODE ISLAND—June (date to be 
selected) —Providence 


SO. DAKOTA—June 2-3—Rapid City 
UTAH—June 21-22—Bryce Canyon 
VERMONT—June (date to be selected) — 
Burlington 
VIRGINIA—June 24-26—White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. (The Greenbrier) 
WASHINGTON—June 17-18—Bellingham 
W. VIRGINIA—June 24-26—White Sul- 
phur Springs (The Greenbrier) 
WISCONSIN — June 26-29—Cruise to 
Mackinac and Georgian Bay 
WYOMING—June 25-26—Sheridan 


16-18—St. Paul 


Nat’l 


at 
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Law Addresses 
Chamber of Commerce 


Francis M. Law, president of the First 
National Bank of Houston, Texas, and 
past president of the American Bankers 
Association, was the principal speaker at 
the annual banquet of the Bay City 
(Tex.) Chamber of Commerce, a few 
weeks ago. In the course of his talk he 
laid special emphasis on the dangers and 
possibilities of inflation. 


Wellman Fund Trustee 


Burton 8S. Wellman, vice president of 
the Huntington National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed as trustee of 
the Columbus Sinking Fund, for a term 
of four years. He succeeds Robert T. 


Crew, vice president of the Ohio National 
Bank of the same city, who was not a 
candidate for reappointment. 


Owens Luncheon Speaker 


John E. Owens, vice president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, Tex., 
recently spoke before the weekly luncheon 
of the Dallas Agricultural Club on the 
subject of ‘‘Regimentation in Govern- 
ment.’’ He discussed particularly new 
deal policies as they affect agriculture, 
banking, and other phases of industry 
and general business. 


Bryan Directs Museum Fund 


To protect the city of Houston’s $747,- 
000 investment in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in that city, L. R. Bryan, Jr., vice 
president of the Second National Bank, 
has been selected by the trustees of the 
Museum as general chairman of a cam- 
paign to raise an additional $25,000 fund. 


Bay Becomes ’Change Partner 


Charles U. Bay, a director and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
First National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and chairman of the 
board of the Bay Co. of that city, has 
become general partner in the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of A. M. Kidder 
and Co., in which he had previously been 
a special partner. 


Howard Paper Company 
New York Office Moved 


The office of the Howard Paper Co. and 
its allied organizations, the Maxwell Paper 
Co., the Aetna Paper Co., and the Dayton 
Envelope Co., has been moved to the Em- 
pire State Building, New York City. The 
new offices are on the 41st floor, Suite No. 
4112. This more central location, with its 
increased facilities, will make it easier for 
bankers of the East to call at the Howard 
Paper Company’s office when in New York 
City. 
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/ 7 7 
Dou guess 
*All the answers to questions of 
bank policy, operation and pub- 
licity are to be found in 3 books 


on the fundamental principles 
of modern banking. 


Bank Loan Management 


What is a satisfactory ratio of 
liquidity? . 
What is the underlying danger 
in having too large a percentage 
of ‘the dollars represented by a 
few loan lines? 

Why is it necessary to keep 
inventory to show amount of 
each local issue pledged by all 
borrowers? 

What are the basic causes of 
insolvency? 


Bank Cost Control 


Do you understand account 
analysis, bank cost accounting? 
Do you know how to figure and 
allocate administration expense? 
What tests should be used in 
determining the accuracy of the 
details in a profit and loss 
statement? 


Can you analyze the operating 
costs of the various departments 
and determine the finished cost 
per transaction? 


Advertising for Banks 


How would you go about build- 
ing your bank’s deposits, com- 
mercial or savings? 

How would you increase your 
bank’s prestige in the com- 
munity, state and country? 
Do you know what your bank 
has to sell? 

Why is special branch bank 
promotion advisable? 

These are a few out of the 
complete scope of banking prin- 
ciples discussed in these books. 
Know, don’t guess! 


Special price for the three of $10—$5 
individually, or $7.50 for 2. Sent on 
5-day approval, if you will use 


QUICK-MAIL Coupon No. 13 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 

Caso anD DuE From Banks ......... « « « $ 736,909,810.95 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

WUARAETEED 6 6k ke ee el te eh | eee 
STATE AND MunicipaAL SECURITIES . . . . . 41. ww 78 044,315.56 
OruHer Bonps AND SECURITIES ....... 6 « «© « 172,926,493.25 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES .... . 811,208,715.17 
ee ae a ee ee eee ee 37,174,578.57 
I a 3,993,761.19 
DGS Ss og ce oe dk ae ae Oo we ee Se 9,851,077.06 
Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . «2. 2 se ew ee 17,828,554.30 
IN 6 A ae La SW a ES 22,402,079.43 


$2,553,059,637.69 





LIABILITIES 


CapiTAL Funps: 


CapitaL Stock . . .. . . . . « « $100,270,000.00 


SUMMIUS 2... 2 2 se sh we te ee lh] ORO 
Unpivipep Prorirs ....... . 25,032,327.59 


$ 225,572,327.59 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . . 2 2 «© © eo 15,752,738.74 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . «. 1. 2 ew ew 1,952,934.77 
eee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING be aie se Wintactie Pik ee. 20,069,834.95 
LiaBILity AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeIGn BILLs . 11,067,451.09 
eee eae es ee oe 7,433,523.27 


United States Government and other securities carried at $178,729,298.80 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M@Nally Bankers Directory, First 1937 Edition. 


New Banks 
New Branches 


NEW INSTITUTIONS 


....National 6; State 10; 
....National 14; State 8 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 


Oe re ee 


Through Absorption, etc... 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


....- National 
....National 10; State 10; 
...-National 4; State 4; 


....National 16; State 34; Private 1 


Pe 


State 17; 
2, State 3; 


Total 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 


Total Discontined 


Through merger and Consolidation........ 


Gone e tun National 1; State 4 
eae National 1; 


National 2; State 4 


CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 


Head Offices 
Branches 


ALABAMA 
Sheffield 


*Sheffield National Bank 

(Purchased by Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Decatur, April 7, 1937 and business 
merged with Sheffield Branch) 


ARIZONA 
Douglas 


First National Bank 

(Absorbed by Valley National 
Phoenix, March 8, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Douglas) 
Douglas 

Valley National Bank, Douglas Branch 
of Phoenix 91-28 
(E. W. Graves, Manager. Opened 
March 8, 1937) 


ARKANSAS 
Black Oak 
Black Oak Banking Company (co- 
operative bank) 81-731 
(Capital $1,500. W. L. Walton, 
dent, Charles Craft, Cashier. 
March 27, 1937) 
Marmaduke 
Security Bank & Trust Co., 
Window of Paragould 
(Opened April 1, 1937) 
Perryville 
First State Bank, Teller’s Window of 
Plainview (Opened March 15, 1937) 
Shirley 
Cleburne County Bank, 
Heber Springs 
(Howard Johnson, 
February 15, 1937) 


Opened 


Teller’s 


Branch of 


Manager. Opened 


CALIFORNIA 

Balboa 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Balboa Branch. .90-1346 
(Change in listing of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., New- 
port Harbor Branch, Newport Beach) 

Calexico 
First Central National Bank... .90-519 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. San 
Francisco, April 3, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Calexico Branch) 

Covina 

*Covina Valley Savings Bank... .90-433 
(Taken over April 10, 1937 by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, and consolidated 
with their Covina Branch) 

Covina 

*First National Bank -432 
(Taken over April 10, 1937 by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, and consolidated 
with their Covina Branch) 

Downey 
Los Nietos Valley Bank 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. San 
Francisco, March 20, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Downey Branch) 


....National 3; State 6; 


National 2; State 1; 


Los Angeles 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Rimpau-Washington 
Branch 90-1005 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Wash- 
ington Vineyard Branch. Effective Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 


Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Wabash-Evergreen 
Branch 16-322 
(J. G. Rihn, Manager. Opened March 1, 
1937) 
Modesto 
The Anglo California National Bank 
San Francisco, Modesto Branch 


90-293 
(Opened April 10, 1937) 


Modesto 
Modesto Trust & Savings Bank. .90-293 
(Taken over by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, April 10, 1937 which bank 
now operates a branch at Modesto) 


San Francisco 
American Trust 
Front Office 
SCopeenonted with Head Office March 
’ ) 


San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ninth & Market Branch 


11-185 
(Ruel Baker, Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 15, 1937) 


Temple City 
Temple City National Bank... .90-1143 
(Change in title of Temple ‘National 
Bank. Effective February 12, 1937) 


Temple City 
Temple National Bank 
(Changed title to Temple City National 
Bank, February 12, 1937) 

Tujunga 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tujunga Branch.90-1392 
(H. C. Geyer, "Manager. Opened May 3, 
1937) 

Vernon 

*Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. Vernon Branch 0-1390 
(Alton E. Allen, Manager. Opened May 
15, 1937) 


Company, 


COLORADO 
Del Norte 


Rio Grande County Bank 

(Capital $25.000. Surplus and Profits 
$3. 500. Louie Eickenrodt. President, 
H. H. Torbitt. Cashier. Opened April 

5, 1937) 

Rye 

Bank of Rye - 
(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
17, 1937. Hope to complete liquidation 

May 1, 1937) 
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FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale 
The Barnett National Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale 63-531 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. D. M. Barnett, President, W. 
T. Coates, Cashier. Opened March 17, 
1937) 

Starke 
Florida Bank at Starke 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. Roger 
L. Main, President, Ww. . Sewell, 
Cashier. Opened March 1, 1937) 

West Palm Beach 
Central Farmers Trust Company. 63-443 
(Banking business consolidated with 
West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank, February 6, 1937. Will operate 
trust business until trust department 
of West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank is established) 

West Palm Beach 
Florida Bank & Trust Company at 
West Palm Beach 6 3 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. Geo. 
J. Avent, President, D. F. Goodell, 

Cashier. ‘Opened March 15, 1937) 


GEORGIA 
Americus 


Citizens Bank of Americus - 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Lee 
Hudson, President, J. J. Shepard, Cash- 
ier. Opened March, 1937) 

Fort Gaines 
Fort Gaines Banking Co 64-1155 
(Incorporated as a state bank on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1937 under same title as the 
former private bank. Capital $25,000. 
W. B. Haley, President, W. G. Grimsley, 
Cashier) 


HAWAII 
Hana (Maui) 


*Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Hana Branch 
(Discontinued March 31, 1937) 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
*Merchandise Bank & Trust Comenag 
(Converted to Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago, May 7, 1937) 
Chicago 
*Merchandise National Bank of Canes 


(Capital $500,000. R. L. Redheffer, 
President, H. J. Reichwein, Cashier. 
Opened May 7, 1937. Conversion of 
Merchandise Bank & Trust Company) 
Eureka 
Farmers State Bank 
(Changed title to State 
Eureka, February 17, 1937) 
Eureka 
State Bank of Eureka § 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000. Richard Dickinson, President, 
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Byron L. Colburn, Cashier. Change in 
title of Farmers State Bank, effective 
February 17, 1937) 


Herrin 
*The Bank of Herrin..........<. 70-331 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$8,000. Fred G. Harrison, President, H. 
A. Whittenberg, Cashier. To open about 
May 1, 1937) 


INDIANA 
Hammond 
emenet Miata BOK. ....26-6c08s 71-88 
(Converted to The Calumet National 


Bank of Hammond, May 1, 1937) 
Hammond 


*The Calumet National Bank of Ham- 


Ds: kb ebhetsceed ne ah sien ah a2e> 71-88 
(Capital $200,000, Capital Debentures 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits $80,931. 
Jos. E. Meyer, President, Edward 
Meyer, Cashier. Opened May 1, 1937. 


Conversion of Calumet State Bank) 
Topeka 
*Farmers State Bank, Branch of La 
Err Terre eee 71-1296 
(Floyd Perkins, Manager. Opened May 
8, 1937) 


IOWA 
Alvord 
*Rock Rapids State Bank, Office of Rock 


(Discontinued April 26, 1937) 


Amber 
Amber Savings Bank........... 72-1868 
(Closed April 1, 1937. in receivership) 
Doon 


*Rock Rapids State Bank, Office of Rock 
PDs tess. SOekah hah ae sO eke Oo 
(Discontinued April 26, 1937) 


Dow City 
7 State Bank, Dow City Office of 
Th seeacacerdeonnserdacrish were shandes 
(Orval Spahn. Temporary Manager 
Opened April 6, 1937) 

Moravia 


Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Moravia 
eee GE COOMEOTUIIEO occ cnsnccecvees.s 
{Jone Dilly, Manager. Opened April 24, 


Oskaloosa 


Iowa Trust & Savings Bank....72-128 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. G. S. Krouth, President, H. D. 
Rowe, Cashier. Opened April 6, 1937) 
Palmer 
*Patmer Btate Bawk....cccccese 72-2178 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 


$6,600. H. R. Pulley, President, V. H. 

Reid, Cashier. To open May 15, 1937) 
Red Oak 

Red Oak Trust & Savings Bank.72-202 

(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 

ruary 20, 1937) 


KANSAS 

Arkansas City 

*Security National Bank.......... 83-98 
(In voluntary liquidation. Assets sold 
to and liabilities assumed by Home 
National Bank, April 10, 1937) 

Dover 

hi |) 83-809 
(Liquidating through Guaranty — 
Bank, Topeka, February 20, 1937 
which bank assumed deposit liability 
and purchased certain assets) 

Holton 

*The Kansas State Bank........ 83-206 
(Taken over by The Kansas State Bank 
in Holton, April 27, 1937) 

Holton 

*The Kansas State Bank in Helton 
SE aS nae -206 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. C. Roche, 
President, Harry Bradley, Cashier. 
Took over business of The Kansas 
State Bank, April 27, 1397) 


KENTUCKY 

Columbus 
a ee Pe eer eee 73-320 
(Assets taken over by Clinton Bank, 
Clinton, March 16, 1937) 

Hartford 

*Hartford Deposit Bank......... 73-766 
(Suspended business on May 1, 1937 
and has been taken over by the State 
Banking Department) 

Stamping Ground 
Farmers Bank and Capital Trust renal 
pany, Agency of Frankfort........ 
(Change in title of Farmers Bank 


Trust Company, Agency of Frankfort. 


Effective February 22, 1937) 


MARYLAND 


Highlandtown, Md. (Sta. Baltimore) 
*Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
ee Seer eee 

(Opened April 1, 1937) 
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MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
*National Bank of Detroit, Branch at 
Grand River & Fenkell Avenues....... 
(Ray G. Fritz, Manager. Opened April 
26, 1937) 
Lawton 


*Juan McKeyes & Co., Bankers (Private) 


Nie ta Oe eee eo a ae ae een ee a ee 74-706 
(Closed April 22, 1937) 
MINNESOTA 
Ogilvie eile 
First State Bank... ccccccccess 75-1582 
(Voted to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion on January 6, 1937. Liquidation 


completed February 18, 1937. Commis- 
sioner of Banks Final Certificate issued 


March 31, 1937) 
MISSOURI 
Bucklin 
EO  TORME s 6 kv odin secscdiewen 80-581 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
May 1, 1937) 

Eureka ™ 
Rank Of Mure... sccceccccesacs 80-972 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 23, 1937) 

Henley 
POORIOS TAB ...cccccccnccevesss 80-1502 
(Closed by order of its Board of 
Directors March 19, 1937) 

Kansas City 


East Side Bank of Commerce....18-77 
(Absorbed by Commerce ‘Trust Com- 
pany, March 15, 1937) 

Olean 

*Miller County Exchange Bank. .80-1147 


(Deposit liabilities taken over by Bank 
of Eldon, Eldon, April 23, 1937) 


MONTANA 
Baker 
The Bank of Baker... .ccscesees 93-510 
(Merger of First National Bank, Ismay 
with The Bank of Baker. Capital 
$30,000, Surplus and Profits $20,000. 
David Bickle, President, Rex Flint, 
Cashier. Reported April 12, 1937) 
Ismay 
First National Bank............ 93-208 
(Merged with The Bank of Baker, 
Baker. Reported April 12, 1937) 
NEBRASKA 
Gothenburg 
Farmers State Baek... ..2.ss% 76-1021 


(Merged with First State Bank under 

latter title, April 1, 1937) 
Gothenbure 

Firat State BOM. .cccccsccccecs 76-161 

(Merger of Farmers State Bank with 


naar State Bank. Effective April 1, 
McCook 
*First Trust Company.......... 76-1306 


(Changed title to First Title & Loan 
Company and discontinued trust and 
banking business. Reported May 10, 


1937) 
NEVADA 

Crystal Bay (Brockway, Caiif. P. O.) 
*First National Bank in Reno, Lake 
Tahoe Branch of Reno........... 94-63 
(W. E. Taber, Manager. To open May 
15, 1937) 

Yerington 

*First National Bank in Reno, Yering- 
CO DOO OF BOs occcascocass 94-47 


(J. B. Koehler, Manager. Opened May 
1, 1937) 

Yerington 

[Mason Valley Bam... <..s..cccesses 94-47 
(Taken over by First National Bank in 
Reno, Reno, effective May 1, 1937 which 
bank now operates a branch in Yer- 
ington) 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City 
First National Bank of Jersey City, 
Hudson City Branch 
(Consolidated with 
Bank of Jersey City, 
Branch, April 17, 1937) 


First National 
Bergen Square 


Rockaway 
*First National Bank, Rockaway Branch 
OE RRs 5nd hb skbd ee ead ea 55-436 


(Fred G. Engleman, Assistant Cashier 
Se Manager. Opened April 1, 
1g 


Rockaway 
*First National Bank in Rocowes 
(Acquired by ‘First National Bank, 


Morristown April 1, 1937 which bank 

operates a branch at Rockaway) 
Woodbridge 

Woodbridge National Bank...... 55-513 

(Charter issued April 7. 1937. Canital 

$100,000. Frank Van Syckle. President, 
Harold Van Syckle, Cashier) 





NEW YORK 
Brockport 


Brockport National Bank....... 50-496 
(Taken over by Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Company, Rochester, March 1, 
1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Brockport) 

Brockport 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Brockport Office of Rochester 
TePET TOC CTT ere Tre ttre TL 50-496 
(Kendrick J. Smith, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1937) 

Fayetteville 


Fayetteville Commercial Bank. .59-995 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
March 9. 1937) 

New York 

*Bank of Montreal Trust Company.... 
(Capital $1,000,000, Surplus and P rofits 
$555,104. A. J. L. Haskell, President, 
K. H. Burns, Cashier. Change in title 
of Anglo-South American Trust Com- 


pany which discontinued 
1937) 

New York City 
J. Henry Shroder Trust Company. 1-782 
(Changed title to Schroder Trust Com- 


January 18, 


pany. February 15, 1937) 

New York 

*National Safety Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, 1400 Broadway 
EPROM a ccc ccccegcccececescevsesscoses 
(Wm Terr Temporary Manager. 
Opened May» ‘io, 1937) 

New York City 

Schroder Trust Company......... 1-782 


(Change in title of J. Henry Schroder 
isa7) Company. Effective February 15, 
1 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cando 
Warek POMC TOA oo oc ck ciecies 77-88 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Cando, March 1, 1937) 

Cando 
The First State Bank of Cando. .77-88 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25.000. Arthur G. Bjerken, President, 
H. R. Rendahl, Cashier. Opened March 
1, 1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank) 

Cavalier 


Merchants and Farmers Bank. .77-164 


(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$32,000. C. W. Clow, President, R. W. 
Blaine, Cashier. Opened March 20, 
1937. Conversion of Merchants Na- 
tional Bank) 

Cavalier 
Merchants National Bank....... 77-164 


(Converted to Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, March 20, 1937) 

Churchs Ferry 

“First NACionaAl BORE... cccecciec. 77-235 
(Liquidated March 25, ” 1937. Deposit 
liability taken over by First National 
Bank, Devils Lake) 


Dahlen 

TPETOt WURCO Ws occ sce secens 77-758 
(Discontinued business and went into 
voluntary liquidation April 23, 1937) 

Horace 
Burrell Btate BARE. « occs0c0s es 77-1083 
(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Southwest Fargo. Southwest Fargo, 


(West Fargo P. O., April 7, 1937) 
Noonan 
First International Bank........ 77-471 
(Closed by its Board of Directors, 
April 3, 1937) 
Park River 
Wirst National Bank... «0.00. 77-113 
(Converted to First State Bank of Park 
River, March 8, 1937) 
Park River 
First State Bank of Park River.77-113 


(Capital $25.000. Surplus and Profits 
$25,,000. C. W. Clow, President, K. D. 
inn Cashier. Opened March 8, 
Southwest Fargo (West Fargo P. O.) 
Bank of Southwest Fargo...... 77-1083 
(Capital $15,000. Surplus and Profits 


$13,000, Delia Burrell, President, S. F. 
Murphy, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Burrell State Bank, Horace, 
effective April 7, 1937) 


OHIO 

Chardon 
Central National Bank.......... 56-686 
(Taken over by Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, Cleveland, March 1, 1937 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Chardon) 

Chardon 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Chardon Branch Office.......... 56-686 
E. L. Maurer, Assistant Vice President 
in charge. Opened March 1, 1937) 


OKLAHOMA 
Wetumka 
*Amercan National Bank in Wetumka 
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(Moved and changed 
National Bank 
April 14, 1937) 

Wewoka 

*First National Bank in Wewoka. 86-357 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,200. A. B. Ss. Bontty, President, E 
R. Haunschild, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of American National 
Bank in Wetumka, Wetumka, effective 
April 14, 1937) 


OREGON 


title 
in Wewoka, 


to First 
Wewoka, 


Moro 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Sherman County Branch.........§ 96-344 
(L. L. Hennigan, Manager. To open 
May 15, 1937) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Boyertown 
National Bank & Trust Company.60-878 
(Changed title to National Bank of 
Boyertown, February 15, 1937) 
Boyertown 
National Bank of Boyertown. ..60-878 
(Change in title of National’ Bank & 
Trust Company. Effective February 15, 
1937. Capital $250,000, Surplus and 
Profits $566.000. Harvey G. Grofe, 
President, Samuel C. Houck, Cashier) 
Nanticoke 
Peoples Bank of Nanticoke 
(Capital: Common $60,000; Preferred 
$40,000. Change in title of Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company. Approved 
March 17, 1937) 
Nanticoke 
Peoples Savings & Trust Co 
(Changed title to Peoples 
Nanticoke. Approved March 17, 
Sipesville 
First National Bank 
(Merged with First National 
Somerset, March 29, 1937) 
Somerset 
First National Bank.. 
(Merger of First National B 
Sipesville, with First National Bank, 
Somerset. Effective March 29, 1937. 
Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$135,000. John I Scull, President, Ruth 
L. Glessner, Cashier) 


1937) 


Bank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greer 

Planters Savings Bank 

(Placed in liquidation March 15, 1937) 
Myrtle Beach 

Myrtle Beach Depository 

(Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500. “Carl ¢. 

Pridgen, President, Robert E. 

Brown, Cashier. To open April 1, 1937) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Akaska 


Akaska State Bank. 

(Closed February 19, 1937) 
Corsica 

Farmers State Bank 

(Closed February 18, aorey 


Lebanon 
Citizens State Bank 
(Closed February 20, 1937) 


TENNESSEE 
Robbins 


*Robbins Bank & Trust Company. 87- 
(Merged with First 
Oneida, April 14, 1937) 

Smyrna 
Smyrna Bank & Trust Company. 87-599 
(Sold to First National Bank, March 29, 

) 
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National Bank, 


TEXAS 
Arlington 


*First State Bank 88-1708 
(In hands of Banking Commissioner 
for liquidation. Effective April 12, 1937) 
Corpus Christi 


*Texas State Bank & Trust Company 
7 


De Kalb 
. 88-708 
liquidation. Succeeded ‘by State 


Bank of De Kalb, February 20, 1937) 
De Kalb 
. 88-708 


State Bank of De Kalb..... 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,940. E. E.’ Bearden, President, H. E. 
Medford, Cashier. Opened February 
20, 1937. Succeeded First National 
Bank at De Kalb) 

Greenville 
The Citizens National Bank of Green- 
ville 88-122 
(Capital oes, 000, Surplus and Profits 
$66,000. . Thompson, President. 
B. R. eitien Cashier. Conversion of 
Citizens State Bank, March 27, 1937) 

Greenville 
Citizens State Bank 
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(Converted to The Citizens National 
Bank of Greenville, March 27, 1937) 
Laredo 
Union National Bank of Laredo. .88-32 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus $75,000. Ed. S. Rus- 
sell, President, P. H. Stanford, Cashier. 
Opened March 4, 1937. Conversion of 
Union State Bank & Trust Company) 
Laredo 
Union State Bank & Trust Comet 
(Converted to Union National Bank of 
Laredo, March 4, 1937) 
Nixon 
Nixon National Bank........... 88-1691 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposits 
assumed and certain assets acquired by 
Nixon State Bank, March 1, 1937) 


WASHINGTON 
Rosalia 


*Bank of Rosalia. 
(oueraees taken over ‘by Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company, Spokane, 
May 10, 1937 which bank now operates 
a branch at Rosalia) 

Rosalia 

*Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, Rosalia Branch of Spokane 


(Opened May 10, 1937) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Franklin 
Pendleton County Bank 
(Change in title and location of Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Marlinton. 
Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $7,000, 
Surplus $7,000. S. H. Sharp, President, 
F. M. Sydnor, Cashier. Effective March 
29. 1937) 

Marlinton 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 69-425 
(Moved and changed title to Pendle- 


tom County Bank, Franklin, March 29, 
1937) 


New Banks Reported In Process 


Of Organization 
tIndicates Press Report 


COLORADO 
Golden 


*+First National Bank in Golden 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $15,000) 


ILLINOIS 
Berwyn 
*tFirst National Bank of Berwyn 
(Capital $100,000. S. G. Hodgson, Presi- 
dent) 
Joliet 
*flllinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 
(Louis Lagger, correspondent) 
INDIANA 
Glen Park 
*+tGary State Bank, Branch of Gary 


IOWA 

Lawler 

fState Savings Bank of Lawler 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $9,000. To open May 1, 1937. 
Dale Elwood, President, C. H. McClur- 
kin, Cashier) 

Murray 

*Clarke County State Bank, Office of 
Osceola 
(Certificate issued April 21, 1937) 

New Hampton 

*Security State Bank 
(Capital $35,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Reported May 7, 1937) 

Rock Rapids 

*+The Citizens State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. J. H. 
Harrison, correspondent) 


KENTUCKY 
Monticello 


*+The Wayne State Bank 
(Capital $30,000. R. H. Breeding, Presi- 
dent, O. T. Trent, Cashier) 


MICHIGAN 
Ida 


*+Farmers & Merchants Bank of Ida 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. J. 
Scheid, correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 
Redwood Falls 
*+State Bank of Redwood Falls 
(Frank Kircher and George Kircher, 
Olivia, correspondents) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mize 


*Smith County Bank, Branch of Taylors- 
ville 


(Permission granted February 5, 1937) 


1937 


NEVADA 
Bank 


Las Vegas 
tFirst National 
of Reno 


in Reno, Branch 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Georgetown 
*+Anderson Brothers, Bankers 
(Capital $50,000. B. B. Anderson, E. L. 
Anderson and H. H. Anderson, corres- 
pondents) 


TEXAS 
Morton 
tFirst State Bank 


. VIRGINIA 
Danville 

tSecurity Savings Bank 

(Dr. C. W. Pritchett, President, 
Murray, Vice President and 


R. R. 
Cashier) 


WISCONSIN 


State Bank 
Felker, correspondent) 


Marshfield 
1Central 
(A. G. 


F DIC Changes 


Since First 1937 Rand MNally | 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 


Sheffield—The Sheffield National Bank 


Delete 


ARIZONA 
Douglas—The First National 


Bank of 
Douglas 


Delete 


CALIFORNIA 
Calexico—The First Central 


National 
Bank 


Delete 
Bank 


Downey—The Los Nietos Valley Bank 


Delete 

Modesto—Modesto Trust & rene Bank 
- Delete 

Temple City—The “Temple City’ Natfonal 
Bank Add 


Temple City—The Temple National Bank 
Delete 


FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale—The Barnett National 
Bank of Fort Lauderdale Add 
Fort Myers—The Morris Plan Bank of 
Fort Myers Add 

Starke—Florida Bank at Starke. 
West Palm Beach—Central Farmers 
.- Delete 
West Palm Beach—Florida Bank & _— 
Co. ees 


se eeeee 


GEORGIA 
Americus—Citizens Bank of ame 
: Add 


Dawson—Bank of Dawson 
(Erroneously reported discontinued as 
a member) 

Fort arene yeti Gaines Banking oO 


ILLINOIS 
Eureka—Farmers State Bank.... 
Eureka—State Bank of Eureka 
Rio—Rio State Bank 


- Delete 


INDIANA 
Hammond—The Calumet National Bank 
of Hammond Add 


Oaklandon—The Oakiandon State —_— 


IOWA 
Oskaloosa—Iowa Trust & Savings eer 


Red Oak—Red Oak Trust & Savings 
Bank... «++++-Delete 


KANSAS 
Arkansas Cpe National aoe 
aadee elete 
Dover—Dover State “Bank 
Garden Plain—The State Bank of Gar- 
den Plain Add 
Holton—The Kansas State Bank in Ada 


Ransom—tThe First State Bank...  Vadd 


KENTUCKY 
Columbus—Bank of Columbus....Delete 
Cumberland—The Guaranty oo 


MICHIGAN 


Cheboygan—Cheboygan ee Savings 
Bank Add 





MISSISSIPPI 
Merigold—Merigold Bank 


MISSOURI 
Eureka—Bank of Eureka 
Kansas City—East Side Bank of Com- 
merce . Delete 
Olean—Miller County Exchange Bank. 


Delete 


MONTANA 

Ismay—The First National Bank of 
Delete 
NEBRASKA 
Gothenburg—The Farmers Bank 


Delete 


State 


NEW JERSEY 
Rockaway—First National 

Rockaway 
W oodbridge—Woodbridge National B — 
Ade 


Bank 


NEW 
Brock port—Brockport 


YORK 
National Bank 
Delete 
Fayetteville—Fayetteville Commercial 
Bank Delete 
New York—J. Henry Schroder Trust Co. 
Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Cando—The First National 


Cando 


Cavalier—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
of Cavalier Ad 
Cavalier—Merchants National Bank. 


Churchs Ferry—First National Bank. 
Delete 
Horace—Burrell State Bank 
Noonan—First International Bank. Delete 
Park River—The First National Bank of 
Park River Delete 
Park River—The First State Bank of 
Park River ... Add 
Southwest Fargo “(West Fargo P. os 
Bank of Southwest Fargo Ad 


OHIO 


National Bank of 


Chardon—Central 
Chardon 


OKLAHOMA 
Wetumka—American National Bank in 
Delete 
Wewoka—First i 
Wewoka 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Boyertown—The National 

Trust Co. of Boyertown 
Boyertown—The National Bank of Boy- 
ertown. x Add 

Nanticoke—Peoples ‘Bank 
Nanticoke—Peoples Savings & nenge 
Delete 
Sipesville—The First National Bank of 
Sipesville Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Akaska—Akaska State Bank 
Corsica—Farmers State Bank ...Delete 
Lebanon—The Citizens State Bank of 

Delete 
St. Onge—St. Onge State Bank....Delete 
TENNESSEE 
Robbins—Robbins Bank & Trust Co... 


Smyrna—Smyrna Bank & Trust Co.. 
Delete 


Arlington—First State Bank 
Coleman—Coleman County State Bank 
State 


Corpus Christi—Texas 


De Kalb—First Bank at De 
Kalb 

De Kalb—State Bank of De Kalb...Add 

Greenville—Citizens State Bank of 
Greenville 

Greenville—The Citizens National Bank 
of Greenville Add 

Laredo—Union National Bank of meee | 


Laredo—Union State Bank & Trust of 
Laredo 

Monahans—First State Bank 

Nixon—The Nixon National Bank. Delete 

Spur—Spur Security Bank Add 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Adrian—Bank of Adrian 
Buckhannon—Adrian Buckhannon Bank 


Franklin—Pendleton County Bank..Add 
Marlinton—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
Delete 

New Martinsville—New Martinsville Bank 
Add 


National 


An Extension For 


Oil-Can Dropper 


Sometimes a drop of oil is needed 
in a place which cannot be reached 
by the oilean spout. For example, 
an electric fan may need oil, and 


you may discover that the oilean 
spout is too short to reach the oil 
hole. Attach a piece of bent wire to 
the end of the spout—a straightened 
paper clip will serve the purpose. 
Fasten it as shown in the picture. 
Bend it slightly. By holding the 
spout so that the wire is underneath 
its opening, the oil will run down 
the wire into the oil hole.—F. W. B. 


How To File And Index 


By BERTHA M. WEEKS 
Published by the Ronald Press Co. 
New York City. 

260 pp. Cloth. Price $2.50 

The author has for years spe- 
cialized on filing and the training 
of those who do filing. To facilitate 
this training work, she organized 
the Chicago Bureau of Filing and 
Indexing, and is its director. Be- 
fore that, she was director of the 
Standard School of Filing and In- 
dexing of the Globe-Wernicke Co. 
of St. Louis and Chicago. 

A great deal of her work has been 
in connection with banks and trust 
companies, and the fundamental 
principles and the technique which 
she gives in such an interesting and 
practical way in this book should be 
of value to the cashier of every 
bank, and to those in charge of fil- 
ing work. 


Service is just as definite a com- 
modity as sugar, and it is easy to 
make people understand that it is 
proper to pay for service just as it 
is proper to pay for sugar. 


One loan officer lost $800 for the 
bank by investigating the borrower 
after the loan had been made instead 
of before. 
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